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INTERVENTION 


1 

HERE are some five hundred Princely States in 
India. Yet only in two of them has the problem 
of assimilation either to India or Pakistan led to 
more than a momentary dispute. The main dif- 
ficulties in Kashmir were the vacillation of the 
Prince, who refused to make up his mind until the 
last minute, and the fact that contiguity with both 
Dominions caused competing claims for posses- 
sion. The great majority of the population is 
Muslim, which suggests that they might prefer 
association with Pakistan. However, the Hindu 
Maharajah finally and officially decided for acces- 
sion to India; and India is able to point with some 
justification to the large pro-Congress following 
among the Muslims in that State. Consequently, 
there is no clear-cut case and a satisfactory settle- 
ment cannot now be reached there until the Uno 
Good Offices Commission succeeds in persuading 
the two Dominions to stop fighting, and conditions 
are sufficiently stable to allow of a plebiscite in 
which the wishes of the inhabitants can be dis- 
covered. 

In Hyderabad the situation is vastly different. 
Right in the heart of India, with a dominantly 
Hindu population, it would be ludicrous to sug- 
gest that its Muslim ruler, supported by a tiny 
Muslim hierarchy, has either the moral right to 
accede to Pakistan, hundreds of miles away, or 
the capacity physically to sustain such an acces- 
sion if it were accepted. Mr. Churchill and his 
friends make great play of the proposition that 
this great State (by which they mean His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam) is free to remain indepen- 
dent or to accede to either Dominion as it pleases. 


‘They add that, because the British Government 


stated this at the time of the transfer of power, 
we are now bound to guarantee the exercise of this 
choice. If we had given such a guarantee—which 
we did not—it could not have been fulfilled; and, 
if we had attempted to force this view on the 
Indian Government, we should have been guilty 
of an unwarrantable interference in the affairs of 

a sister Dominion. 

The history of the British in India shows how 
much our power rested on the States. Some 


States were created, the others were maintained, 
for this purpose. Scattered all over the sub- 
continent, they represented conveniently stationed 
bastions of defence, and centres to which disaffec- 
tion in other parts could be drawn off. Each State 
had its treaty obliging it to supply men and arms 
to the British Raj when needed. No Prince could 
retain his throne if he displeased the Viceroy, as 
the frequent depositions indicated. But, pro- 
vided the Prince fitted in to the British pattern, 
he was guaranteed protection internally and ex- 
ternally. Most significant of all, no Prince, not 
even the Nizam, was permitted to conduct any 
sort of a foreign policy. 

When the British left India, their control over, 
and their treaties with, the States would have 
lapsed automatically even without our categorical 
announcement to that effect. From then onwards 
the course which the Princes might follow has been 
no concern of ours—they were free to do as they 
pleased, as we said, but we added the hope that 
they would sensibly accede to India or Pakistan. 
We added that rider because the problems of the 
new rulers are the same as ours were. Whoever 
controls the Central Government in either 
Dominion must control the States or be the victim 
of recurring internal dissensions and dangerous 
rifts in the administrative structure. Sirdar Patel, 
the Indian Minister responsible for the States, saw 
this clearly, and skilfully and successfully directed 
his policy towards securing the adherence of the 
Princes. 

He has only failed in Hyderabad. The Nizam, 
badly advised and egged on by the irresponsible 
backing gf such wild supporters as Mr. Churchill 
(who, utterly ignorant of the nature of British 
rule in the past, now displays an even more splen- 
did unawareness of the conditions of the present), 
decided on a bid for an independence he never 
had before. He began by trying to become a 
Dominion on his own account, and was baulked. 
He tried to buy a seaport to gain him an outlet 
to the sea, and could not. He was offered by 
Sirdar Patel an arrangement similar to the one he 
had with the British; and he hesitated, hoping 


IN HYDERABAD 


yet to become a sovereign State. In the period of 
the standstill agreement, allowed for further re- 
flection, he has encouraged the growth of a fana- 
tical Muslim army sworn to crush the Hindu 
majority in the State, and to rule by terror. He 
has never shown the slightest willingness to estab- 
lish even the semblance of democratic institutions, 
as the other States have done. 

All this is behaviour the British would not have 
tolerated for two months. An army would have 
been despatched, order restored, the Nizam de- 
posed, a successor found and warned to be on his 
good behaviour, and the trouble would have been 
settled promptly. The Indian Government have 
put up with the situation for a year. Can the 
British now blame them if they take the action, 
albeit tardily, that we would have taken long ago? 
If the Indian Government hesitated now, then 
indeed they would justify the jibe that they were 
incompetent to succeed us. 


Defence and Man-power 


The Government's decision to retain for three 
months beyond their normal release date all 
national service men who are due for release in 
the next few months, but have not already left 
their units, was not unexpected. It is a direct and 
obvious consequence of the sudden call for more 
troops in Malaya and the reluctance of the Chiefs 
of Staff, in the present situation of international 
tension, to reduce the strength either of the occu- 
pation forces in Germany or of garrisons in the 
Middle East. The decision means that up to 
the end of this year the numbers in the armed 
forces .will be about 80,000 higher than the 
strength scheduled in the Defence White Paper 
issued last February. What is to happen after 
December remains to be seen. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to defer releases for a period 
longer than three months; but it is optimistic to 
imagine that the “situation,” either in Europe or 
Malaya, will have been cleared up by the end of 
this year. The Government apparently is plac- 
ing reliance on the success of a forthcoming cam- 
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paign to accelerate recruitmerit both for the regu- 
lar and auxiliary forces; and our long-term man- 
power needs for Defence wiil presumably be re- 
viewed when the results of this recruiting drive 
are known. At the moment, more serious in its 
reactions on Britain’s economic position is Mr. 
Morrison’s announcement that production both of 
aircraft and army supplies is to be expanded. 
Before we drift blindly into a general policy’ of 
rearmament, the Government will have to do some 
hard thinking. With our straiten¢d man-power 
resources and our precarious economic position, 
we must have a clear conception of the réle we 
ne to play in any conceivable Third World 

ar before yielding to the demands which all 
Chiefs of Staff invariably make for maximum 
numbers in uniform. 


Dividing the Cake 


The marriage of true European minds has at 
length been consummated in the revised appor- 
tionment of Marshall Aid on which the Organ- 
isation for European Economic Co-operation has 
agreed; but Mr. Harriman’s insistence on the 
removal of impediments has been so firm that the 
ceremony wears somewhat the aspect of a gun- 
shot wedding. We set out below the amounts of 
gross aid which the chief beneficiaries are to 
receive, together with the dollar equivalents of 
the sums which the members of the - Marshall 
Plan group are to contribute to, or receive from, 
each other. In addition to the nations listed, 
Norway and Denmark will each receive net aid 
of slightly over 100 million dollars, and there will 
be small net grants to Sweden, Turkey, Iceland, 
Eire and Trieste. 

MILLION DOLLARS 


Gross Inter- Net 

Aid member Aid 

France .... 989 +323 to%2 
Meitainm ...%:. 1,263 — 282 98r(a) 

aS 601 —20 581 

Holland .... 496 +-72 568 

W. Germany 514 —9 505 

Belgium .... 250 — 207 43 

Austria: .:. 217 + 64 281 

Greece .. 147 +77 224 


(a) Less the equivalent of $200 million in sterling 
balances which Britain will unfreeze in favour of 
Marshall Plan countries. 


The figures indicate that Britain will receive 
(net) a good deal less assistance to her balance of 
payments than had been expected in the first 
year of the Marshall Plan. In principle, the 
scheme is open to the criticisms that it will tend 
to encourage member countries, not to increase 
their own production, but to extract as much as 
they can in free imports from other member 
States; and that the distribution of European 
trade which is thus created, on the basis of 
Marshall dollars, may be distorted and artificial. 
There will doubtless, too, be complaints from some 
quarters that Western Germany will be required to 
make a singularly small contribution to Western 
Union economy, even if the process of dismantling 
of plant is discontinued. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to deny that France, at any rate for this 
year, stands in greatest need of external assistance; 
and those who believe in the advantages of 
Western Union can hardly complain if the Ameri- 
cans have made their aid conditional on the 
recipients contributing to, or drawing from, the 
common pool according to their needs. They 
are, however, entitled to protest that they will 
have little say in the use made of credits. 


Dismantling 


The Government’s decision to join with the 
French in resisting the American proposal that 
the dismantling programme should be reviewed 
is extremely short-sighted. If, as it not unreason- 
able, the European nations still desire to extract 
reparations from Germany, it is surely clear that 
with the inclusion of Western Germany in the 
Marshall Plan, reparations from current produc- 
tion become far more appropriate than repara- 
tions by the crude method of dismantling. There 


can, of course, be no question of permitting Ger- 
many to retain armament factories. But a great 
number of the piants due for demolition are not 
armaments factories, but belong to the secondary 
classification of “dangerous industries,” that is 
industries which can easily be switched to war- 


time production. Such plants, if left in situ,’ 


could (under proper safeguards) be usefully 
employed on peaceful production, and a per- 
centage of the output allocated for reparations. 
There is a second reason why Mr. Bevin should 
welcome a review of the policy. The ugly facts 
about the methods employed in the dismantling 
of the German clock industry in the French Zone, 
revealed recently in these columns by Mr. Cross- 
man, indicate that here at least German allegations 
about the activities of trade associations behind 
the scenes were fully justified. It was not merely 
Germany’s war potential which was being dis- 
mantled, but her power to compete in the export 
market. Both the Prime Minister and Sir Stafford 
Cripps have given explicit assurances that British 
dismantling policy is in no way influenced by the 
natural desire of British industrialists to eliminate 
German competition, and it is clear that in this par- 
ticular case lobbying was conducted not in 
London but in Paris. Yet the established fact that 
such lobbying took place makes it probable that 
similar motives have been at work in the British 
Zone as well. A full investigation should be 
carried out, and Mr. Bevin would be well advised 
to welcome the American proposal that, in the 
meanwhile, all dismantling should be suspended, 
except of armament factories. 


The Italian Colonies 


The formalities of reaching a deadlock at the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference having been duly 
fulfilled, the issue of the Italian colonies will now 
be debated by the Assembly of the United 
Nations. There should be little difficulty in 
reaching agreement on Somaliland, which is 
strategically unimportant; but it has long been 
clear that Tripoli and Cyrenaica, both of which, 
since their capture, have been under British Mili- 
tary Government, would arouse bitter disputes. 
Britain wishes to obtain sole trusteeship of both, 
but has only laid immediate claim to an enlarged 
Cyrenaica. This area, despite its grave defi- 
ciencies—it has neither an adequate port nor a 
water supply—is an essential alternative to Pales- 
tine as a Middle Eastern base, from which Egypt 
can be quickly reoccupied in the case of war. 
Tripoli contains airfields essential to the defence 
of the Mediterranean narrows. Both British claims 
are supported by the U.S.A., which is now using 
the Tripoli air-base in conjunction with airfields 
in Britain and Germany for “training flights.” 
But this support cannot be vociferous in view of 
the large Italian vote which the President cannot 
afford to alienate in view of Mr. Dewey’s recent 
pronouncement that Italy should get back all her 
colonies. Since there is no chance of obtaining 
either territory for herself, Russia, like Mr. 
Dewey, is backing the Italian claim. The French, 
on the other hand, support the Italian claim to 
Tripoli, while favouring British trusteeship in 
Libya. On the merits of the case the French are 
probably right. ‘The British claim to Libya ‘s 
reasonably strong, but an administration in 
Tripoli pledged to speedy Arab self-government 
would run into conflict with French North 
African policy. Moreover there are large Italian 
and Jewish populations in Tripoli whose existence 
would be seriously threatened by such a develop- 
ment. The differences between the Big Four are 
further complicated by the attitude of the smaller 
Powers. Many Latin-American States would 
support the Far Eastern countries in strongly 
opposing sole British trusteeship: It is already 
accepted as certain by the State Department and 
the Foreign Office that the necessary two-thirds 
will be unobtainable. Anglo-American policy at 
the Assembly will therefore aim at preventing any 
decision being reached, and so ensuring, though 
somewhat precariously, the continuance of British 
rule in both territories. 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 18, 19g 
“Truce Cabinet ” in France 


With the French balance of foreign paymen, 
greatly eased by the apportionment of this year; 
Marshall Aid, M. Queuille has succeeded in forp. 
ing an administration headed by what Parisia; 
have termed a “Truce Cabinet.” But, thoug, 
M.RLP., Socialists and Radicals have. listened, for 
the moment, to the new Premier’s appeal that the 
should “adopt an empirical attitude and shed th: 
armour of party doctrine,” it remains to be sce 
how the internal differences which destroyed \\, 
Marie’s government and frustrated the efforts of 
M. Schuman to form a coalition, will be overcome 
Like his predecessor, M. Queuille promises econo. 
mies in the military and civil budgets, fresh taxes, 
restriction of capital investment, the revision o 
State subsidies and reorganisation of the nation:). 
ised industries. His approach to the immediate 
problem of the trade unions’ demands for highe 
wages has yet to be disclosed. Indeed, the chief 
novelty in his programme is his undertaking to 
revise the electoral law—a promise made, to 
doubt, with an eye to General de Gaulle’s de. 
mands, in his present tour of the South, for an 
appeal to the electorate. The drafting of the law, 
however, will not be easy. The M.R.P. adheres 
to its preference for proportional representation; 
the Radicals and the Right want single-member 
constituencies, and the Socialists are reluctant to 
have the question of elections- and elector 
machinery raised at all. 


Unesco at Sea 


The plight of Unesco is a sorry comment on 
our times. This organisation, which was to 
“build the defences of peace in the minds of 
men” and, in the realm of ideas, to be above 
politics, has become involved in war and politics. 
By the decision of the Mexico City Conference, 
Unesco was supposed to hold this year’s con- 
ference in Beirut, in November. Quite reason- 
ably, Trygve Lie has pointed out that, apart from 
any physical risks, it is rather inconsistent for 
a U.N. specialised agency to meeting in the 
Levant in a politico-military situation which the 
U.N. Security Council has failed to resolve. So 
an Extraordinary General Assembly of Unesco 
has been called together in Paris to decide 
whether (a) to persist with the original plans, (5) 
to meet, at the appointed date, in Geneva, (c) to 
assemble in Paris in December, or (d) to open 
in Paris in December and adjourn to Beirut in 
February. (Meet they must because they have 
to appoint Huxley’s successor as Director- 
General.) Unesco, that ark of high hopes and 
human aspirations, deserved a better fate than 
that which has beset its infant years. 


Harvests and Prices 


Despite sadly “mixed” weather, the harvest ir 
most of Britain seems likely to result in fair-to- 
middling yields. Meanwhile the United States :s 
bringing home an all-time record crop of maize 
and a new-record crop of wheat, and there is con- 
fident talk of a coming fall not only in bread 
prices, but also in those of pork and poultry—but 
not of meat. The big question for us-is whether 
the fall, if it comes, will prove to be a signal for 2 
more general drop in American prices. Of this 
there are so far very few signs. The trend of 
retail prices is still upward; and nobody seems to 
expect that the Credit Control Bill recently passed 
by Congress will have any substantial effect. 
Instalment buying will involve the payment down 
of a rather larger starting deposit; but that is 
about all that is likely to happen just yet. Never- 
theless, a fall in grain prices, even if it does not 
set the pace for a general movement, is a good 
deal better than nothing, from the standpoint oi 
needy buyers in Europe and Asia; for it is certain 
to be reflected in the world’s grain market. For 
American consumers it may not mean a great 
deal. High living costs in the United States are 


due much more to the very high prices of meat, 
milk and butter than to the price of bread; and 


there is no sign of disinflation there. 
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PARLIAMENT : The Extraordinary 
Session 


Wednesday 


ayers were over, and for a few moments while 

y waited for Black Rod bearing His Majesty’s 

mmons, Members had the opportunity of study- 

¢ each other’s pallor and tan, acquired according to 
ste or opportunity in constituency parlours or under 
lediterranean suns before their recess was inter- 
ppted. No one was in a very good mood. The frock 
nats and the City of London top hats on the Govern- 
ent front bench had a funereal elegance. And when 
he Speaker led the Commons from their Chamber 
the Royal Robing Room, not even the far-off silver 
are could make the procession seem anything but 
cortege. The Peers wore grave black. Solemnly, 
hey heard the shortest speech ever delivered from the 
rone. “My Lords,” said the King, “you’ve had 

1” (or words to that effect). The Lord Chancellor 

eived a copy of the speech on bended knee. The 

ing and Queen bowed at the obeisance of the Peers. 

d the ceremony ended, 

When the House resumed its business in the after- 

oon, the Speaker announced that “for greater ac- 

acy” he had obtained and would read a copy of 
ihe Most Gracious Speech. This was grected with a 
urmur of approval which had hardly finished before 
he Speaker finished, too. The essence of the King’s 
Speech lay indeed in the single sentence that Parlia- 
ment had been summoned to deal with the Bill to 
mend the Parliament Act, 1911. The movers of 

e Motion for the Address, Leslie and Symonds, had 

¢ task of making what at any time is a difficult 
peech, and concocting it from the thin ingredients 
of that single sentence. One senior Member who, 
n an earlier Parliament, moved a similar motion, 
vowed never to listen to a fellow-Member carrying 
out this duty, so paralysing were the symptoms which 

¢ occasion recalled. But both Leslie and Symonds 
dealt unfalteringly with their material, the one to 
make a solid Yorkshire Pudding of a speech, the other 
o make a bright soufflé. 

It was natural that they should deal rather more 
with what was not in the Gracious Speech than with 
what was in it. Leslie, accepting according to con- 
vention the honour of moving the Address as a 
compliment to his constituency, made a detailed sur- 
vey of the benefits it had enjoyed under a Labour 
Government. The Tories became restless; McKie 
rose on a point of order—an unusual interruption of 
such a speech—but was restrained by his Chief Whip. 
Symonds, the Member for the Borough of Cambridge, 
gave the House a scholarly and witty account of the 
relations between Town and University which must 
have been composed, half in the Library of the 
Commons and half in the Library of the Cam- 
bridge Union. He left the impression that some- 
where in the course of his remarks he had dealt with 
the King’s Speech. 

Oliver Stanley and Herbert Morrison, the other 
speakers in this debate, offered a further contrast in 
style. Stanley, allusive, exact in phrase and carefully 
preparing his effects, entertained the House—includ- 
ing Morrison, his chief butt—with his protracted 
banter. Not even when he expressed with the general 
concurrence his regret at the Prime Minister’s illness 
did he fail to associate it with a gibe at the Lord 
President. Only at a second glance could one observe 
that both Stanley and Morrison were smiling through 
clenched teeth. 

At the end of Morrison’s speech it became clear 
why he could not share fully in the light-hearted 
mood that had crept over the House. He knew that 
his peroration was not going to be a verbal romp; he 
had to announce on the Prime Minister’s behalf the 
slow-down in demobilisation and new preparations for 
defence. The Lord President did not try to diminish 
the seriousness of the statement, nor in saying that it 
should not be received in a “ panicky spirit” did he 
try to discourage a due anxiety—which the House 
Clearly felt. 

Members who had arrived at 11.0 o’clock with a 
Sense of irritation began to feel at 4 o'clock that, 
whatever the virtue of the Parliament Bill, it was per- 
haps of value that in this ominous month the Com- 
mons should be in session to deal with the nation’s 
affairs, Maurice EDELMAN 


WAGES, PRICES AND INCENTIVES |: 


At last week’s Trades Union Congress, the offi- 
cial front was successfully held, as far as the 
voting can be taken as a measure of the result. 
The malcontents who opposed the General Coun- 
cil on the issue of wage policy gained little more 
ground than they did last March. But, to achieve 
this defensive success, the General Council had to 
allow itself to be committed to a number of in- 
convenient instructions. The resolution which it 
agreed to accept, for fear of worse, pledged it 
to demand stronger control over prices and 
profits, and registered dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s actual doings in these respects. 
Even Mr. Deakin, as spokesman of the Transport 
and General Workers, had to demand more effec- 
tive controls as a necessary condition of con- 
tinued restraint in pressing for higher wages. 
Moreover, everybody knew that the advance 
granted to the engineers would give the signal 
for a number of other urgent applications. 

So the General Council, aided by the fact that 
a number of its leading critics were either Com- 
munists or “fellow-travellers,” got away with it 
on condition of promising to press the Govern- 
ment harder to do—exactly what? Not to put a 
legal limit on profits—for that the General Coun- 
cil’s spokesman categorically repudiate 
any rate to insist on further measures to keep down 
prices and dividends. One speaker after another, 
from both sides, insisted that the working classes 
were feeling seriously the pinch of rising costs of 
living, and that, as Dame Loughlin said, prices 
and not rationing had come to be the effective 
limiting factor. The extent to which this has 
happened is not fully brought out by the new 
official cost of living index, because a good many 
of the things that have risen most in cost either 
do not figure in it, or get only a low “ weight.” 
But the July figure of 108 (it was 110 in June, 
before certain seasonal changes brought about a 
fall) as compared with 100 a year ago, is high 
enough to bear quite hardly on workers whose 
wages have not been increased. The total wage 
index for all workers shows a rise of only 6 per 
cent. since July, 1947. On the assumption that 
real wages ought not to be allowed to fall, there is 
a case for a fairly heavy crop of further advances. 

The question is whether this assumption is to 
be accepted or not. Most of the Unions think 
it should be accepted, and are divided only on 
the question whether the desired result should be 
achieved by raising wages or by reducing prices. 
Now, as for prices, there are two main ways of 
keeping them down—by raising subsidies or by 
increasing the net-work of controls. There 
may be a third, if a consumers’ revolt reduces 
demand; but this is likely to occur only in a very 
limited sphere just now. Even if a good many 
would-be purchasers are bging choked off by ris- 
ing prices, there are for most goods enough alter- 
native buyers ready to buy more, as soon as there 
has been time to adjust supplies to the changes in 
demand. That leaves, for most things, only sub- 
sidies or controls. 

In food subsidies the Government, because of 
higher sterling prices in the world market and 
of the need to shift sources of supply, is already 
paying out far more than it bargained for. As 
against this, it has made a saving by abolishing 
the textile subsidies, but only at the cost of focus- 
ing much discontent on the high cost of clothes, 
which, indeed, constitutes the most keenly felt 
grievance to-day. The Government will obvi- 
ously oppose putting back the subsidies it has 
taken away, and will be very reluctant to increase 
food subsidies further. What then, of the pos- 
sibility of more drastic price-controls? There 
are two difficulties. In the first place, the social- 
ised industries have been instructed, as a matter 
of Government policy, to set out to pay their 
way; hence wage increases to miners and trans- 
port workers are passed on to the consumer. This 
is why, up to July, fuel and light had risen in 
price by nearly 11 per cent. over the past year. 
In the second: place, it_is very difficult, as Sir 
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George Chester pointed out at the T.U.C., to 
reconcile full employment under capitalism with 
the effective limitation of either prices or profits. 
This is so because firms which differ greatly in 
efficiency have all to be kept in production; and 
this means that prices have to be high enough io 
cover the costs of the least efficient, plus enough 
profit to make production worth their while. The 
necessary consequence is that all the more effi- 
cient firms make windfall profits. Under really 
competitive conditions it would pay the latter to 
expand output so as to drive the “marginal” 
firms out of the market; but to-day this cannot 
happen, because the better firms cannot expand 
for lack of machinery or material allocations. 
Thus the conditions of shortage perpetuate in- 
efficiency. 

All the Government can do, short of socialisa- 
tion, is to prevent the more efficient firms from 
distributing as dividends the windfall profits 
which they cannot be stopped from making. This, 
however, merely increases the market value of 
their shares, and thus engenders profit on capital 
instead of profit in dividends. Limitation of divi- 
dends, enforced by law, would merely transfer 
a larger proportion of profits into the capital 
market, unless it were combined with higher 
taxation of profits placed to reserve account. 
But such taxation would cause a prodigious out- 
cry against the Government for confiscating the 
funds needed for industrial re-equipment in order 
to promote higher efficiency. 

The subtleties of all this are, of course, past 
the comprehension of rank-and-file Trade Union- 
ists (or rank-and-file business men), though not 
of Trade Union leaders, whose economic educa- 
tion has progressed greatly in recent years. The 
ordinary Trade Unionist sees only that the capi- 
talists are making excessive profits while he is 
being told that, in the national interest, he must 
refrain from asking for higher wages. His leaders 
may persuade him, reluctantly, to agree to re- 
frain; but he does not understand why, and, not 
understanding, he is not at all convinced. Conse- 
quently, the Union leaders have to promise him 
that they will press the Government to deal more 
severely with the profit-makers; but they can 
hardly be supposed to anticipate that much will 
happen as a result. 

For what is the Government to do—unless, in- 
deed, it is to go back on its attempt to limit 
subsidies? It can, no doubt, tax profits more 
highly, and face the outcry from business men 
who will mostly vote against it in any event, how- 
ever well they are doing. But profit taxes, under 
conditions of scarcity, are likely to lead to higher 
rather than lower prices; for business men will 
normally do their best to pass them on. Allter- 
natively, the Government can try more stringent 
price-controls; but these are very difficult to ad- 
minister, except for highly <:andardised goods— 
and the biggest price advances are occurring where 
goods are not standardised. Or, again, it can 
reverse its policy of running the essential ser- 
vices on a paying basis; but that is only another 
way of increasing subsidies. 

In face of all these problems, what is to be 
expected is that the Government will just carry 
on as it has been doing, allowing wage conces- 
sions to be made in moderation whenever they 
are strongly pressed for, but trying to keep them 
within bounds and trusting to the Trade Union 
leaders to stand by this policy as much as they 
dare. There is a good deal to be said for the 
view that this is the most sensible course to 
follow, and the least likely to lead to serious trouble. 
There is, however, an implied condition, which is 
that a real effort must be made both to increase 
production all round and to eliminate the inefficient 
producers whose high costs are the main obstacle 
to lower prices, and the prime cause of excessive 

profits accruing to the relatively efficient. 

This suggests the need for action mainly along 
two lines. The first line is that of a real effort 
to discever human incentives that will work in 
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the absence of the fear of unemployment. Sir 
George Schuster’s Committee has already set a 
number of agencies to delve in this field; but 
what is wanted is something that gets a good deal 
nearer to the producer at machine and bench than 
academic investigators are usually able to get. 
The second line is to devise methods of putting 
a tighter squeeze on inefficiency, whenever it is 
found, even to the extent of cutting off supplies 
of materials, and perhaps of labour, to firms 
whose costs remain persistently high, and at the 
same time of making it possible for their lower- 
cost competitors to expand their output. This 
would mean dealing with industry a good deal 
less through trade associations under pledge not 
to let any of their members down, and a good 
deal more through independent controlling agen- 
cies backed by their own research machinery and 
not afraid to discriminate between efficient 
and inefficient producers in operating the various 
controls. There is a serious danger that a 
Socialist Government may fall into the delusion 
that, when socialisation is impracticable, a close 
private ring of profit-makers is the next best 
thing—whereas it is, in fact, the worst. 

The proceedings at last week’s Trades Union 
Congress have given the Government a breathing 
space. But the Government will be unwise if it 
mistakes this for a licence to carry on just as 
before. The instructions which the General 
Council have had to accept from Congress mean 
something which the Government will have to 
take into account. They mean, in effect, that 
unless the Government can find means of reduc- 
ing the abnormally wide spread of current costs 
between the best firms and the worst, the con- 
tinuance of high profits will end by undermining 
the policy of income stabilisation. There is still 
time to prevent this, but not by inaction. 


JINNAH 


; T ue Cabinet Mission had been in India for six 


weeks. So far, the press had not had a worth- 
while story, not even a good photograph. The 
Conference at Simla, the first at which the 
leaders of Congress and the Muslim League had 
agreed to meet face to face in the presence of the 
Mission, was due to start on Sunday. Someone 
had the excellent idea that it would be nice for 
the newspapers if they could take a photograph 
of everyone shaking hands before they went into 
the Conference, and the arrangements for this 
had been made. When Mr. Jinnah heard about 
it the night before, he exploded. Be seen shaking 
hands with those fellows—not he! 

I went down to his house to see what could be 
done about it. The Qaid-e-Azam was in a fury. 
The British could still have no idea what the dis- 
pute was all about. Otherwise they could not 
have insulted him by suggesting that he should 
be photographed with the two Muslim stooges 
that Congress had included among their four 
delegates. He wouldn’t even talk to such quis- 
lings, let alone be seen with them. He had only 
come to Simla because of his sincere desire to 
help to find a solution. If this was how he was 
going to be treated . Finally, however, we 
agreed that the Congress representatives should 
reach the Viceregal Lodge at a quarter to ten, 
and be photographed; he and his colleagues 
should arrive a few minutes after ten, and pose 
for the camera-man in the certainty that Congress 
would be safely out of the way inside the building. 

The attitude and what followed were typical. 
In every incident Jinnah saw the machinations of 
the Hindu mind, tricking and thwarting him; and 
every occasion was made the vehicle for demon- 
strating his inflexibility, his intransigeance and 
his adherence to the central principle. I never 
met him without hearing, at least once, the 
standard, unvarying lecture on the wrongs of the 
Muslims and the need for Pakistan. There was 
nothing bogus about it. He believed every word 
as passionately as he spoke it. Me has been 
thought vain, grim, aloof, obsessed, humourless, 
unreasonable, almost repellant. He was all those 
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things—he had to be—and yet he was likeable 
because he was all the opposites as well. 

He had a charm of manner that, when he per- 
mitted himself to use it, was nearly irresistible. 
He had a kindness that came through his 
vehemence. Sometimes he would have a sudden 
burst of humility, of colossal doubt of his own 
capacity. He had strong affections, particularly 
for the British, which had been badly bruised. 
(Often it has been said he relied on British sup- 
port. Of course he wanted it; but he felt himself 
to be only the recipient of rebuffs from that 
quarter.) But these attributes were luxuries that 
usually had to be thrust away so that he might 
better achieve his object. 

Jinnah was aloof because the normal run of 
Muslim politicians were corrupt, too easily bought 
and sold. He could not trust them, and had to 
stand alone, except for a few faithful friends of 
limited stature who wanted nothing for them- 
selves. He appeared vain because, to increase his 
prestige in India, he was obliged to seem high 
and apart. If he were to meet Mr. Gandhi, the 
Mahatma must come to see him, or else India 
would think Mr. Jinnah the less important. If 
“that Gandhi-fellow who sits behind the scenes 
and pulls the strings, and never comes out into 
the open,” ran Congress like that, then Mr. 
Jinnah must be the equivalent deus ex machina 
of the Muslim League. It was all in the ‘logical 
pattern, and it succeeded. 

Talking to Mr. Jinnah, if one was sympathetic, 
it was easy to see what had happened, and that, 
in a topsy-turvy way, he was right. Beautifully 
dressed in his English clothes, sitting in an arm- 
chair in a European-furnished room of his house 
in Delhi, he was so utterly different from Mr. 
Gandhi squatting in his loin cloth on the floor. 
Once he had been an ardent nationalist in Con- 
gress. Gradually, as they kept him out of the 
leadership, he had become frustrated at the Hindu 
turn the Hindu majority gave to the organisation. 
He was stifled, and his mind, so clear on broad 
issues, so poor at details, became fogged and 
distressed by the sharper Hindu intellect. 
Although he himself was of Hindu descent, his 
Muslim upbringing had conditioned him into a 
outlook miles away from that of his ancestors. 
He identified himself with the backward Muslim 
masses, always two or three rungs lower in educa- 
tion and business ability than their Hindu 
counterparts. To him it seemed that he was 
being squeezed out by Congress, and that his 
co-religionists were being squeezed out by the 
Hindus. To support his contention he would 
quote lists of differences in communal habits, 
would point out that Mohammedanism forbade 
money-lending and that the Hindu bania had the 
wretched Muslim peasant in his grip by the 
shackles of debt. But the real withdrawal from 
the Hindus rested in something vaguer, deeper 
and intangible—the simple man’s fear of the in- 
volved, memories of the Mogul rulers of all India 
—emotions that could be felt, but not argued. 

So he didn’t argue. He just said “ Pakistan.” 
Infuriated by the unreasonableness of it all, the 
Hindus offered concessions, guarantees, concilia- 
tions. Mr. Jinnah repeated, “Pakistan,” and the 
Muslims knew what he meant, even if the Hindus 
complained: “He has a difficulty for every solu- 
tion.” I would try to draw him into discussing 
the economic structure of the hoped-for State, its 
military organisation, its boundaries. “Admit 
the principle of Pakistan first and then you will 
see.” Save at Simla, and after he accepted the 
Cabinet Mission plan (when, if Congress had been 
less argumentative, absolute division might still 
have been avoided) he refused every time to com- 
promise; and with each refusal his stock among 
the Muslims went up. His tactics were perfect 
and delightfully simple. They converted nearly 
all the doubters among the Muslims and created 
a nation. Now there is no obstinate, unbending 
leader in Pakistan; but even in his death Mr. 
Jinnah’s timing may have been right. Now he is 
not there, and the need for agreement between 
Pakistan and India is most pressing, it may come 
about. Wooprow WYATT 

































































































THE CHURCHES AND 
SOCIETY 


Ir is too early to estimate the significance Ja “co 
religious history of the first assembly of ,iimparan 
World Council of Churches recently held Jpils t 
Amsterdam. Subsequent developments wil] hj Jleeate | 
to prove whether or no it marked a turning py) 
in the life of non-Roman Christianity—the pqj 
where the free churches consciously turned thelllpod | 
back upon the divisiveness and anarchy , 
freedom and sought after a wider unity 
greater order within the framework of a nq . 
authoritarian Christianity. It may well beconiipnvic 
such a turning point; but it must be obseryg 
that democratic religion always faces a creaililiBad « 
peril of anarchy and disorder than democra; 
politics. The road towards order and unity \@MMistor 
therefore a hard one. vitab 

Socially and. politically the assembly yy 
significant because it recorded convictions whic 


show the fallacy of those critics of the church Co 
who uncritically identify’ religion with reacti, iF of t 


It is true that the great assembly did not have wilieden 
commit itself to the diagnoses of the varicy 
commissions which analysed the “ disorder of t} 
world ” and the relation of the churches to thylllibelie 
disorder. It merely “ received and commended” 
the reports. It could, however, have rejected ay 
of the reports; and it frequently exercised th 
right of amendment. The reports, as accepted, 
therefore represented roughly the common min(fMbeca 
of the most representative group of churchmaliihip: 
ever gathered together from all parts of the world 

The statement which aroused the greategiimront 
degree of interest was the equilateral condemn: 
tion of both capitalism and Communism. “Th 
church,” declared the report, “ should reject theiifavo 
ideologies which underlie both laissez-faix 
capitalism and Communism ... Each has makiiiimut 
promises which it could not redeem—Comiiirecc 
munism promises that freedom will folloyiHo: 
automratically upon the completion of the revolv-filiyela 
tion ; capitalism promises that justice will folloviiimu 
as a by-product of free enterprise. That, to, 
is an ideology which has proved false.” 

Positively the report called upon Christinfi™nor 
churches to help explore the middle ground ani 
* to seek for creative solutions which do not allow | 
either justice or freedom to destroy the other,” Man 
This middle ground will be generally recognise fi Co 
as the realm of democratic Socialism. But it 
would be wrong to make this identification to 
complete; for there. were many Christia 
Conservatives, or at least Christian non-Socialists, 
at the assembly who accepted the report because 
they rightly felt that the church did not, ani 
could not, commit its members to a particuli 
party’s politics; and that, in any event, ther 
Were many “ creative ” approaches to politics in 
the modern world which were not strictly 
Socialist, though they would hardly be creative 
if they did not, in the words of the repor, 
** subordinate economic activities to social ends.” 

On the question of the socialisation of propertj 
the report declared : 

The church cannot resolve the debate betwee 
those who believe that the primary solution is 10 
socialize the means of production and those wh 
fear that such a course will merely lead to new ani 
inordinate combinations of economic and politid 
power, culminating finally in the omnicompetet 
State. But it can remind the advocates of socializ 
tion that the institution of property is not the rot 
of the corruption of human nature, and that it 
abolition cannot therefore achieve the Utopia 
ends usually expected. And it can remind th 
defenders of existing property relations that owner 
ship is not an unconditioned right, and it mu 
therefore be preserved, curtailed and distribute 
in accordance with the requirements of justice. 
The requirements of justice are that we, on tht 

one hand, “ vindicate the supremacy of persot' 
over purely technical considerations and sul 
ordinate all economic processes and cherishel 
rights to the community as a whole.” And tha 
“on the other hand we seek to preserve tht 
possibility of a satisfying life for ‘little men in! 
big society.’ ” 
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The secular reader probably will note that 
whole approach to political justice is informed 
the Christian conviction that human nature 
“corrupted,” and that there is therefore no 

jarantee that the elimination of specific, social 

ils through new social institutions may not 
sate freshevils. “ Men are often disillusioned,” 

e report declares, “by finding that changes 

ticular systems do not bring unqualified 
nod but fresh evils. New temptations to greed 
nd power arise even in systems more just than 
nose Which they have replaced because sin is 
ver present in the human heart.” This Christian 
snviction will probably not be as quickly re- 
ed as it Once was, since our generation has 
ad opportunity to see the Utopian illusions 
both liberals and Marxists refuted by actual 
istory. But, at any rate, there it is, as an in- 
itable part of a characteristically Christian 
alysis of social evils. The present writer regards 
tas a source of wisdom. 

Communism. was condemned because (1) 

of the promise of what amounts to the complete 

demption of man in history”; (2) because of 
its belief that a particular class is free... 
rom the sins and ambiguities which Christians 
relieve to be characteristic of all human exist- 
ince”? ; (3) “its materialistic and deterministic 
eachings . . . are incompatible with the 

istian belief in man_as a person, made in the 
mage of God and responsible to him ” ; and (4) 
because Of the policies of Communist dictator- 
ips in “controlling every aspect of life.” 
But Christians were asked to “ recognise with 
ontrition that many churches are involved 

n forms of economic injustice and racial dis- 

imination which have created the conditions 
avourable to the growth of Communism, and that 
he atheism and anti-religious teaching of Com- 
munism are in part a reaction to the chequered 

cord of a professedly Christian society.” 
However the secular reader may estimate the 
relation of Christianity to modern society, he 
must admit that this kind of analysis is free of 
he notes of self-righteous judgment upon 
“atheism” which have characterised the pro- 
nouncements of many churches, and more 
particularly of the Roman church. 

This equilateral condemnation of Communism 
and capitalism sprang from the hearts of a radical 
Continent and an even more radical Asia. Protest- 
ant Christianity in continental Europe was once 
quietistic—either indifferent to politics or frankly 
a supporter of the old order. The Amsterdam 
conference proved how seriously the past decades 
and the experience of the churches in resisting 
Nazism have altered the social outlook of the 
churches and how they have increased their 
sense of social responsibility. As one delegate, 
a Christian Secislist Mayor of a German city, 
put it: “* Recent history has reduced all bourgeois 
existence in Europe to the insecurity which once 
characterised proletarian life alone. Whatever 
spiritual insights are derived from that social 
insecurity are, therefore, no longer exclusively 
proletarian. If Christianity insists that the 
social environment does not finally determine 
the meaning “of our existence, it can make that 
point only if it recognises the immediate and 
pressing importance of all questions relating 
to the organisation of a tolerable justice.” 

The radicalism of Europe at the conference 
was strongly anti-Communist. The lone voice 
in favour of Russia was that of the Prague 
theological professor, Hromadka. It might be 
mentioned in passing that the most powerful 
theological influence on the Continent, that of 
Karl Barth, is obliquely pro-Communist but not 
actively so. The radicalism of Africa and Asia, 
on the other hand, is friendly to Communism. 
The poverty of the Orient, the resentment of 
the coloured peoples of the world against the white 
man’s arrogance, the aspirations of colonial 
peoples, rightly or wrongly imagining that 
Russia is their champion against the “ imperial- 
istic” Powers—all these factors contribute to 
the formation of something new in the history 
of Christianity. This something new is not 


exactly Christian Communism, but a form 
of Christianity tremendously sympathetic to 
Communism. I should add, from the standpoint 
of Western prejudices, that it is also tremendously 
naive about the actual workings of the Communist 
political machine and rather ignorant about 
recent political history in Europe. The general 
hatred of Britain, as an imperial Power, and of 
America, as embodying the dreams of technical 
power and economic wealth which incite both the 
envy and the moral loathing of the Orient, con- 
tribute to this attitude. After attending three 
ecumenical Christian conferences in the past 
year, I -have come to the conclusion that, even 
if there were no other evidence available, the 
attitude of Christians in Africa and Asia would 
prove that the greatest triumphs of Communism 
will be achieved in the non-European world. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


A LONDON DIARY 


Ir is just three years since last I left London for 
some months together, as I am about to do again 
now. They have not been the best years of any 
of our lives, the three years since Japan sur- 
rendered in the summer of 1945 ; but now that I 
have-occasion to look back on them, I am surprised 
to find how much I have learnt in them. Though 
the learning is almost less important than the 
surprise, they have been surprising years, and the 
surprises have not been all unpleasant. When I 
left London in the autumn of 1945 I thought it a 
very dowdy town. The rotted sandbags, the 
boarded shop windows and the large gaps of 
rubble freshly blown by flying bombs and rockets 
made a gloomy setting. But it was a familiar 
setting ; and the wounds after all were the wounds 
of war, where the whiff of gangrene was an 
expected and a heroic touch. I did not take fright 
about the state of London until I got to Tokio. 
For Tokio was London not after five but after 
fifteen years of war; and, more than that, after 
nearly fifty years of a larger war, between a 
driving industrial ambition and an indifferent 
poverty. I cannot describe the desert seediness 
of the industrial towns of Japan ; I find it difficult 
now even to recall it, so much does it lame the 
imagination. I am leaving aside altogether the 
war damage ; for the industrial slums of Nagasaki 
which happened to survive the atomic bomb were 
more heartbreaking than the factories which were 
destroyed. The desolation of Japan is that 
everything is worn out and everything is running 
down. You feel vividly there what I had never 
felt before, that machines can age, suffer and die. 
~ * x x 


This was the memory that struck me like a blow 
when I saw London again on New Year’s Day, 
1946. The cockeyed Andersons, the shabby 
railways and the scaly lamp-standards seemed to 
me less the scars of war than the symptoms of a 
galloping industrial decline. We had been letting 
our capital equipment grow out of date long before 
the war; during the war it had had to go un- 
renewed ; but now there were signs that we were 
running it to death. London had to me all the 
air cf decay of Tokio, the Japanese air of cheerless 
make-do with unproductive labour and antiquated 
machines. I did not like my homecoming at all. 
But now, leaving London again, I am happy to 
see how wrong I was. I was not quite wrong, of 
course: the fuel crisis early in 1947 showed that, 
and the other strains in electricity and transport. 
And I have been reminded of Japan from time to 
time, most recently by the scuffle to hoard 
cigarettes—but that neurosis is too universal to 
fit into these London reflections. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the pressure (from the American side 
of the Atlantic as well as from ours) to live only 
for tobacco and food and the other pleasures of 
the present, we are replacing our industrial 
equipment: the new machinery in the mines 
shows on how bold a conception. The con- 
ception at this moment is as important as the 
achievement. It was lack of conception that lay 
below the physical death in Japan—lack of 


adaptation and of new thought about industrial 
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methods. To me, the new organisation of the 
flow of work which we are inventing, for example 
in the cotton industry, is as hopeful as any shiny 
machine for making nylons. Of course we have 
not by any means made an industrial recovery : 
we have hardly begun. But we seem to know 
the road. And that road is new: there are no 
signposts if you want to go by way of an 
egalitarian society. No nation has been built up 
from the state to which we had sunk without great 
suffering by some classes; Weimar Germany 
was not, nor N.E.P. Russia, nor at an earlier time 
Japan herself. I spent my last day in Tokio at 
the Imperial University with Nishina, a physicist 
with a worldwide reputation. When inevitably 
the electric light failed, we worked by candlelight, 
each bringing his own stump of candle. My last 
memory of the great man is seeing him, in the 
rain and the dark, running after a tram which 
already had people riding on the buffers. 

* * * 


London in the last three years has again become 
a metropolis; and even to-day I find that a 
remarkable achievement. I do not mean that 
London has become more gracious and less 
forbidding to its tourists : it has not, as witness its 
indifference to all Olympic comers. Nevertheless, 
we have shed some of the sillier affectations of 
insularity—for you can give your life to tourists 
and still remain obstinately insular, as the Swiss 
do. When I first came to England, I was much 
struck by the curious phrase “sporting and 
dramatic.”” I could not conceive of an odder 
combination ; and to-day neither, I imagine, can 
you. It is not that the London theatre has 
become solemn, but it has become a serious 
theatre, as well as.a cosmopolitan one. I saw in 
a fortnight recently The Glass Menagerie and 
Crime Passionnel and Caribbean Rhapsody and 
The Relapse. 1 do not want to argue the depth 
or status of any of these; but to have them all 
running at once, in August, and others as good, 
is surely a remarkable achievement. My few 
visits to New York may have been ill-timed, but 
I carried away from them long ago the conviction 
that the London stage was the livelier and the 
more critical. Indeed, it seems to me that we 
have had an admirable example of the two tastes 
this year in the failure in London of The Voice of 
the Turtle and in New York of The Linden Tree. 
Better Italian, French, and for that matter 
American films can be seen at any one time in 
London than in any other city. 

* * * 

What I think is less well known, though it 
should be a matter for equal pride, is that London 
certainly remains the intellectual capital of the 
world. in science. England was the pioneer in 
scientific education, and particularly in popular 
education in science. The Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street (which was founded by the most 
cosmopolitan of all Americans, who was born 
Benjamin Thomson and died Count Rumford) is 
still the lively embodiment of that wish to under- 
stand and to be understood. The British Associa- 
tion has shown itself again to be as lively and as 
serious. It has had a great revival in the years 
since the war, has made less of academic exchanges 
and more of scientific matters which are urgent 
to everyone. It was in this spirit that this year 
the social context of our science was discussed by 
Sir Henry Tizard, and its philosophic standing by 
Lord Samuel. But there is really no end to this 
kind of example. I know no comparative 
figures, but I am willing to lay a modest bet that 
London has more research laboratory space than 
any city in the world, not excluding Los Alamos ; 
and that it is used a good deal more sensibly. 

x * * 

I may seem to have been speaking of a rather 
small and highbrow core of London, and forgetting 
the 750 square miles of suburbs. It is an appalling 
figure ; what would Queen Elizabeth say to it, 
who prohibited new building in London because 
she thought it was too big nearly four hundred 
years ago? Queen Elizabeth and the Great Fire 

1ave played into our hands ; for I think they made 
London far more homogeneous than it appears, 
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There really is not much to choose between the 
pubs in Leicester Square and Enfield. The film 
of Hamlet will be as popular in one place as in the 
other. I once saw Pavlova take the house by 
storm in Croydon, and I do not doubt that 
Les Forains would do the same to-morrow. Nor 
is it only history which retains for us the scientific 
leadership of the world. Laboratories are made 
with hands as well as heads ; laboratory apparatus 
and experiments are designed by wise heads, but 
they do not work (as James Watt complained) 
except in wise hands. The wise hands that once 
made London famous for its guns and saddles and 
made-to-order knives ply different trades. But 
they have lost neither their skill nor their interests. 
They have not yet found again the ideal industrial 
applications for the craftsman’s interests, which 
go deeper than his skill beause they must inform 
his skill. But leaving London to-day, I feel their 
presence. London this time does not seem to me 
to be running down ; it seems to me to be winding 
up the clockwork for which it was famous before 
Switzerland was born. J. BRONOWSKI 


CHARM SCHOOL 


“In the coming struggle for the general election, 
the Labour movement must say what it means to do 
- » » with courtesy.”—Mr. Shinwell, Sept. 6th. 


A season of mellow reflection 
Warns Labour that courtesy pays; 
In view of the general election 
The bourgeois moral they must raise. 
While middle-class voters still waver, 
Plain speaking does infinite harm, 
Hard knocks are henceforth out of favour—~ 
The accent’s on charm. 


Now silver-tongued Socialist Nestors 

Will soothe the gratuitous slight, 
Assuaging the insult that festers 

With the ointment of sweetness and light; 
If taunts which the faithful enrapture 

Still stick in the middle-class throat, 
Those lower than vermin may capture 

The marginal vote. 


Now Ministers’ mouths must be mealy 
As they broadcast the great feast of love, 
The steel hand, once brandished too freely, 
Must be sheathed in the soft velvet glove; 
For the whips and the scorpions of candour 
They must substitute courtesy’s pink, 
For the middle-class view it as slander 
When told that they stink. 


Now Ministers pleading for power 
Must pause before gnashing their teeth, 
They must look like the innocent flower 
While being the serpent beneath; 
As the critical ballot looms nearer 
There is need to appease and appeal— 
There is nothing that Labour holds dearer 
Than middle-class weal. 


The charm school rebukes wayward pupils, 
They must mend their unmannerly ways, 
They must banish their working-class scruples 
And remember that courtesy pays. 
But the courtesy campaign promoters 
May still have good cause for regret— 
Like elephants, middle-class voters 
Never forget. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A North Country dentist, suffering from tooth- 
ache, pulled two of his own teeth and applied to 
the Dental Board for payment under the National 
Health Scheme for professional services. Payment 
is being delayed while the Dental Board head- 
quarters at Eastbourne discuss the position.—Daily 
Telegraph. (KENNETH REED.) 


a The New Statesman and Nation, September 18, 


The writer got a great thrill to-day—watching 
the Manx Grand Prix races were two American 
airmen, in beautiful khaki, with their cameras} and 
wearing the S.H.A.E.F. flash of the World War. It 
was just like the good old days of 1944/45.—The 
Isle of Man Times. (F. W.: ASHTON.) 


A 24-year-old man was to-day in the Glasgow 
Eastern Police Court ordered to be detained until 
Monday for further inquiry. The charge against 
him alleges that early to-day in Dalmarnock Road, 
near Hozier Street, both in Glasgow, he assaulted 
a man and robbed him of three cigarettes —Glas- 
gow Evening Times (Glasgow). (W. A. ANDERSON.) 


There are some Jewish elements in America 
which see anti-Semitism in every British film .. . 
Fagin is not specially a Jew in the religious sense. 
He is a fictional character who might have been 
anything—even an American.—Interview in Daily 
Herald. (R. C.) 


THE REVOLT OF THE 
ELDERS 


An eminent surgeon has been stirring up the 
elders to revolt against the tyranny of the Pen- 
sionable Age. Sir E. Rock Carling (71) at the 
Brighton meeting of the British Association ex- 
horted his venerable audience: “Don’t retire! 
Keep on at the job you know.” He assured them 
that the retiring age of 65 or 70 was quite arbi- 
trary and had no scientific justification, and that 
chronological age has no relevance to biological 
age. Bald-heads, reverend beards and grey 
“buns” wagged enthusiastically in support. 
Sticks thumped on the floor in approval, and the 
crystal chandeliers of the Royal Pavilion tinkled 
like a musical box. Perhaps it was a new version 
of the Marseillaise—*Allons vieillards de la 
patric...” And the younger members of the 
audience looked round disconsolately at the pro- 
fessors whose chairs (and shoes) they were wait- 
ing to occupy. 

As a gerontologist—exponent of the science of 
old age—Sir E. Rock Carling made out a good 
case. He did not, of course, pretend that there 
was no physiological thange with advancing 
years. But physiologists still do not know, for 
instance, why cartilages and arteries calcify and 
harden, and they only imperfectly understand the 
ageing processes and the causes of the marked 
variations in the ageing of individuals. Therefore, 
neither they nor the actuaries are qualified to fix 
the pensionable age, which is purely a conven- 
tion, an economic convenience, or, rather, at the 
moment, an uneconomic inconvenience. What 
the physiologists do know is that the human 
organism is highly adaptable, and Rock Carling 
insisted that if, in war, they gould extend the 
adaptable range of young men by discovering the 
functions of which they were capable, they could 
do as much for the aged and keep them usefully 
and gainfully employed. One does not, he 
pointed out, expect a man of 40 to win a I00- 
yards sprint or do aerobatics in the stratosphere. 
Neither should one expect veterans to do work 
beyond their measurable powers of endurance. 
Nevertheless, elderly people often took a new 
lease of life and energy when they found work 
which released them from the monotony and un- 
changing rhythm of the same old job. If they 
could mix with the young, learn from the young 
and unobtrusively pass on their own experience, 
they could keep young and keep their job. 

It would seem, then, that we need fitness tests 
and vocational guidance, not only on entering in- 
dustry, but at the age when people are due for 
retirement. That is quite feasible. Indeed, 
elderly city men have been known to consult the 
National Institute for Industrial Psychology to 
decide what activities they should take up to 
escape the boredom of retirement and (as Rock 
Carling pointed out) the risk of premature death. 
Some have made a second, and perhaps more use- 
ful career—like the stockbroker who became a 
successful practical farmer. That, of course, is 
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only the gilt-edged version of the postman yj 
longs for his pension in order to devote him 
to his allotment. On the other hand, loi; , 
workers who feel that they are superannuay 
while they are still active, do not know whey 
their “second chance” abilities lie.  Vocatiog 
guidance might help a lot. 

The B.A. discussions, however, were not coy 
fined to giving stimulus or comfort to the oj 
They were concerned basically with the natiog; 
problem of the changing age-structure, and its py, 
lation to productivity and social insurance. Ther 
are now six million healthy and independent ma 
and women of pensionable age and barely 200,04 
ailing, sick or decrepit. This percentage 
134 per cent.—of the population is more thay ing ¢ 
double what it was in 1901 and treble what is wa 
7o years ago. With the changing birth-rate an 
the prolongation of the expectation of life through fi mn 
improved health conditions, the proportion (MB urde 
aged to the productive and reproductive middk. 
group will presently become serious. The presen, 
323 million of working age will diminish, an 
fewer and fewer workers will have to supponfiMon i 
more and more pensioners. As Dr. W. A. Sav Mintir 
derson, secretary of the National Corporation fori yivz 
the Care of Old People, pointed out, if we could 
add five years to the working life, we could 
halve the burden of old age by increasing th 
numbers of working age and reducing the nun. 
bers of dependent age. And there was validity Mend 
in his claim that we should invoke the old tfiopu' 
redress the balance of the young, since, increas > + 
ingly, entry into careers is being postponed ly . 
the later school-leaving age and military service HR EI 

But doctors, like Rock Carling, regard people, More 
not as Statistical Men, but as individuals andi, 
living personalities fitting into a social organism Hii\eg 
It is passible, as he suggested, to adapt the en 
vironment of productive old age, just # 
physiologists and others during the war adapted IMR). , 
the conditions and extended the usefulness of 
younger men and women in the Services. Buf , 
that, surely, is not the whole story. I noticed the Myc 
President of the B.A., Sir Henry Tizard (63) inf». 
the audience. He is also chief scientific adviser 
to the Government and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Productivity. I could 
imagine the conflict within him as he listened to Hq. 
these arguments for productive old age—the case 
for having more available hands at a time when 
industry, through inertia or lack of capital 1c ik, 
equipment, cannot employ the scientific resources 
which can replace or reduce human effort. | 
recalled his strictures in his President 
address. His complaint was about the back- 9%, 
wardness of British technology and the lack of 
modern thinking, indeed of scientifically trained 

men, in the higher executives of industry. One #, 
wonders whether he would be grateful to Rock 
Carling for suggesting that these men should 
persist in “the jobs they know,” or, as Tizard 
would say, don’t know. ' 
Similarly, there has been a fairly consistent 
theme throughout the whole of the B.A. Con- 
ference which might be summed up as “letting 
Youth down ”—criticisms of the content of edu- 
cation and training in the schools, in the teclx 
nical colleges, in industry and the universities; 
criticisms of our colonial enterprises; criticisms 
of our failure to give the adolescents a proptt 
standard of values. Mark you, it was the elders 
who were saying all this; it was self-criticism 
But it meant that old ideas had not changed to 
march with the times, and one could sympathise 
with the reproachful looks of the younger sciet 
tists when they saw Age and Habit and Tradition 
being entrenched by the new creed of “ Age shall 
not Wither.” 
It may be true, as was suggested, that an ageing 
population does not mean a senile body politit, 
that maturity is a merit and a gerontocracy cal 
still provide a rich and dynamic social culture; 
but if it means the frustration of the younge! 
men with new ideas and natural ambitions 

it can be unhealthy. It is not easy to expect, 4 

Rock Carling suggested, that elders will be con- 

tent to surrender “the privileges of first violinist 

while playing second fiddie.” They may block 
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ymotion and collect the financial plums, while 

yger men, with modern ideas, struggle for 
-gonition and economic advancement. Indeed, 
should err if I did not. record that one elderly 
etic at Brighton urged me to launch in this 

nal a campaign for “Death at Sixty-nine.” 
his sturdy rebel against Carlingism offered to be 
e first to step into the tumbril. 

RITCHIE CALDER 


MARKS AND MORALS 


HE swastika was well enough drawn to indi- 
e loving care and long practice, but every- 
ing else about the letter was crude. The paper 
as cheap, the handwriting (clumsily disguised 
y capital letters) was uncouth, the spelling and 
ammar faulty, the content a plain threat of 
urder. A friend in Frankfurt, another in Ham- 
g, and many other well-known anti-Fascists 
ere receiving such letters quite regularly, and 
was interested to learn that this practice, com- 
on in the early days but almost completely dis- 
ontinued since 1946, was showing a remarkable 
vival since the currency reform. The explan- 
ion is simple and significant. In the inter- 
ning period the letter-writers were busily (and 
hore profitably) engaged on the Black Market. 
Is this an indication ~ef the present political 
end in the West? Do the Nazis, to quote a 
opular German saying, “wittern Morgenluft?” 
do they really “sense their new dawn?” That 
hey do is certainly the story one gets from 
E.D. (Communist) politicians in Berlin. I got 
nore than stories; I got a large file listing the 
es of prominent Nazi industrialists now 
lieged to be back in high positions and in un- 
mited enjoyment of an economic power never 
pst and a political power regained. I had the 
e checked by trustworthy experts in the Wes- 
Zone, and they told me that, while some 
f my information was dated or exaggerated, 
uch of it—far too much for their liking—was 
bstantially correct. 
When interviewing senior C.C.G. officials about 
is state Of things, one gets the old argument of 
e difficulty of drawing the proper line between 


ficiency and ideological reliability—an argument - 


ot too easily dismissed in the light of practical 
xperience. When one takes it up with German 
Socialist (S.P.D.) leaders, they will say that they 
te far more sincerely perturbed about it than 
eir S.E.D. critics, who might do well to weed 
eir own garden first before finding fault with 
Dthers. When one refers that counter-accusation 
back to S.E.D. leaders, they indignantly deny 
aving admitted any former Nazis to responsible 
positions in the Party or in the Administration. 
owever that may be, the one certainty about 
erman domestic politics is the fact that party 
onsiderations are the dominant factor, and that 
he feud between Socialists and Communists is 
ore implacable than ever. 

But what about those who have no party 
pfiliation? Are they readily accepting the shrewd 
ommunist propaganda that the Western Im- 
perialists and their S.P.D. lackeys are out to carve 
p the fatherland and to sell the precious heri- 
age of German unity? I found that the man- 
n-the-street, so far as he thinks about such pro- 
blems at all, takes some form of German unity 
at some future date so much for granted that he 
does not bother his head about it. On a higher 
nntellectual level, what one mostly finds is a shrug 
f the shoulders and the inevitable phrase, “ Wir 
ind ja nur ein Spielball der Weltpolitik.” This 
assertion, that Germany is a mere “ pawn of world 
politics,” is heard most frequently in Berlin, and 
tis generally said a little smugly, with pride of 
being so important, and relief at being excused 
tom thinking for oneself. It is a sort of poli- 
tical escapism. But the vast majority of the 
ordinary people one encounters are interested only 
in their own material conditions; and, since the 
currency reform, the only thing people seem to 
care for—particularly in the West—is prices and 
Wages and their growing incongruity vis-a-vis 


shop windows still miraculously crammed with 
desirable, long-missed commodities. ae aa | 

Even a month or two after the “miracle” a 
sort of Christmas atmosphere still prevailed. But 
what amazed me most was the almost universal 
indifference to the gigantic fraud of hoarding in 
the past those desperately needed goods. 
Righteous anger was exceptional. I shall never 
forget one evening, two years ago, in a Hanover 
orphanage — the sore little bodies of those 
wretched babies who, for lack of nappies, had 
to be wrapped in paper; the indomitable courage 
of those calm, emaciated women who worked an 
18-hour day on a starvation diet, cut up their 
own rags to clothe the infants, and kept the place 
going in spite of the lack of practically all essen- 
tials, from soap to safety-pins. It makes me 
furious with rage even now ‘to think that all that 
time some hard-faced German merchants were 
coolly hoarding most of those desperately needed 
goods towards the day when they could sell them 
for precious D. Marks. Or, to take a still more 
serious case, what about those thousands who will 
be crippled for life because there was not enough 
salvarsan obtainable to cure syphilis in the pri- 
mary stage. After the currency reform, as several 
doctors told me, ample supplies came out of 
hiding. Yet, among Germans, I found little sense 
of shame or even anger. Resentment? Yes, but 
it was tempered by pleasure (not to say awe) at 
the sight of full shop-windows. The general 
reaction seemed to be: “Of course it’s a 
Schweineret, but what else could one expect? 
Had I been lucky enough to be in those damned 
hoarders’ shoes, I should have done the same.” 

Does all this prove a general moral decline? 
I am afraid it does. When I took train from 
Frankfurt to Bremen the German sleeping-car 
conductor told me that if I wished to keep my 
window open I had better remove anything with- 
in reach: at Kassel and other stations there would 
be a platform on the off-side, out of his observa- 
tion. People there had made it a regular job 
to try a lucky dip into any open window. An 
even more serious aspect is the disruption of 
family life, inevitable with husbands in captivity 
for years and the general dislocation caused by 
refugees. Lawyers told me that divorce cases 
still make up the most substantial part of their 
practice, and the great numerical preponderance 
of women will be a very grave social problem 
for many years to come. 

In Hamburg I was accosted by one of the pros- 
titutes parading outside the Reichshof Hotel. I 
took her to a nearby café, paid her fee (M.10) and 
had half an hour’s chat. She told me that she 
was “ doing that” only two or three times a weck, 
so as to keep herself in cigarettes, liquor and 
cosmetics, which she could not afford on the 
M.180 a month salary of the clerical job she held. 
She added that she had only been “ doing it” since 
the currency reform had put such little luxuries 
in the shops. She had a thoroughly matter-of-fact 
attitude about it all, and no moral scruples. Her 
family? Direct bomb-hit. A boy-friend? Killed 
in action. Prospects of marriage? She laughed 
uproariously at the mere idea of getting a man 
for herself. 

It is easy enough to moralise about Germany, 
but less easy if one knows what almost every- 
body has been through. Yet, there is some 
decency left in Germany and quite a few men 
and women who have preserved admirable in- 
tegrity in almost unbearable circumstances. One 
such man told me of a rather significant inner 
struggle in that bitterly hard winter of °46-47. 
Almost everybody in his town had taken to sneak- 
ing to the railway yard at night and pinching 
coal. My friend’s problem was whether to do 
likewise or to continue seeing his young family 
freezing stiff night after night. After serious con- 
sideration of all the moral aspects concerned, he 
told me with a laugh, his wife and he decided 
to continue trying to keep warm in the glow of 
a good conscience. He now thought it might 
have been wiser to pinch some coal and thus to 
save one of his children from pneumonia. 

HEINRICH FRAENKEL 
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WHITE AUSTRALIA _ 


(By a Correspondent) 


Tue Australian Government, concerned about! 
its country’s name in South-East Asia, recently 
sent a goodwill mission to administer some sooth- 
ing syrup in the form of relief and educational 
supplies and scholarships to Australian universi- 
ties. All this will cost the Australian taxpayers 
£400,000. At the same time the mission has been 
explaining the White Australia policy—no easy 
task among millions of simple illiterate people to 
whom the policy appears both insulting and unjust. 
But the Commonwealth’s Labour Government 
has no intention of modifying White Australia. It 
is one of the few ideas upon which all the main 
political parties are agreed. 

The White Australia policy, in actual practice, 
simply means the exclusion of coloured people 
from permanent residence in the country. Its 
origins go back nearly 100 years. It was intro- 
duced to safeguard living and labour standards 
after extensive agitation following the use 
of Chinese to break a gold mine strike in Victoria 
in 1873. Some years before, there were 42,000 
Chinese on the Victorian goldfields, and they were 
always the subject of much muddled hostile think- 
ing. By 1886 every colony in Australia had 
passed laws discriminating against the Chinese. 

The same agitation also brought to an end the 
use by Queensland sugar plantations of Kanaka 
labour from the Pacific Islands. In 30 years 
47,000 of these people were brought to Australia 
under a system of indentured labour little better 
than slavery. White Australia became a popular 
political slogan, even among employers, who could 
safely pose as patriots after they had discovered 
that most coloured labour was inefficient and un- 
profitable. The firm support for the policy by all 
the colonies caused the British Government con- 
siderable embarrassment and actually became a 
spur towards national self-government. In 1897 
three colonies adopted the Natal Dictation Test, 
which enabled unwanted people to be kept out by 
means of a language test without appearing to dis- 
criminate against any particular nationality. Four 
years later, the first Federal ‘Parliament adopted 
a modified form of language test which has been 
retained ever since for use against anyone the 
Government did not want in, coloured or white. 

Australia’s prestige in the East has always been 
rather poor because of misunderstandings over 
White Australia—the very term is objectionable 
to coloured people—but during and immediately 
after the war there was a marked change. Aus- 
tralian troops proved popular among native popu- 
lations; Papuans, who did grand work carrying 
supplies and aiding wounded troops, were called 
“fuzzy-wuzzy angels” in the popular press; 
asylum was given to hundreds of Indonesians, 
Malays, Chinese and others who escaped from the 
Japanese. Australian troops, having no racial 
problem at home, took kindly to the American 
Negroes, treating them as equals and so horrify- 
ing any Southern Americans near by. The Indo- 
nesians, too, were well liked, particularly among 
Left-wingers, who gave them plenty of encourage- 
ment in their struggle against the Dutch. 

Since then, however, things have changed; 
Australia’s chance to provide leadership for many 
of her neighbouring countries in the post-war 
world appears to have been lost. Once conditions 
became more normal, the Australian Government 
began sending home many who had settled down 
and hoped to remain in Australia. Last Novem- 

er, 14 Malay seamen married to Australian 
women and with homes and children in Aus- 
tralia were ordered to leave the country. Imme- 
diately resentment against the White Australia 
policy flared up in Malaya and there were calls 
for a boycott of Australian products. Then it was 
announced a few months ago that Australian 

troops in Japan would not be allowed to bring their 
Japanese wives into the country and the marriages 
would not be recognised. The announcement 
followed reports of an Australian serviceman who 
had been captured by the Japanese at Singapore, 
worked on the notorious Siam-Burma “death” 
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railway, volunteered for service in Japan after the 
war, and had secretly married a Japanese univer- 
sity graduate. He claimed that when he disclosed 
his marriage to a senior officer he was “ bundled 
back home ” and discharged. , 

An American Negro boxer, Clarence Reeves, 
better known as the Alabama Kid, had lived in 
Australia for the past 10 years, and had a young 
Australian wife and two children. He was arres- 
ted on a deportation warrant in a New South 
Wales country town in April and brought hand- 
cuffed to Sydney where he was lodged in gaol 
pending his deportation. The N.S.W. Boxing 
and Wrestling Association condemned his treat- 
ment as “ruthless and improper” and said his 
arrest and deportation violated the sanctity of 
family life. 

More recently, Mr. Calwell, Australia’s Immi- 
gration Minister, spoke of Maoris being excluded 
from Australia. Instantly there was an outburst 
in New Zealand which could be felt right across 
the Tasman Sea to Canberra. New Zealanders, 
justly proud of the Maori people and of the way 
racial difficulties have been overcome in their 
country, were quick to take offence. Mr. Jack 
Lang, who makes up the one-man band known 
as the Lang Labour Party, reminded the Aus- 
tralian Government that the New Zealand Labour 
Government was dependent on four Maoris for 
its majority. A few days afterwards Mr. Cal- 
well gave an assurance that Maoris already resi- 
dent in Australia would remain undisturbed, 
despite immigration laws. That exceptions can 
be made to the White Australia policy is not likely 
to be forgotten in Asia. 

Protests have been made in the Commonwealth 
Parliament against the rigidity with which the Im- 
migration Restriction Act is being applied, and 
there seems good reason to believe that in many 
cases hardship and cruelty are being caused un- 
necessarily. Certainly in some of the cases excep- 
tions to the law would have been no more than 
acts of mercy. But Mr. Calwell is frequently 
inclined to be tactless. To those who protested 
he said: “If sentimentalists, emotionalists and 
minority groups opposed the present immigration 
laws they should try’to have them altered.” 

In recent years economic arguments in support 
of White Australia have become rather flimsy. 
Australia’s trade unions are strong and quick to 
guard their hard-won privileges. Most of the 
people lately deported had apparently been assim- 
ilated into the Australian population, and there 
was no suggestion that they were working below 
award rates. Yet Australians, generally speaking, 
now feel that their country should continue to 
keep free from racial troubles. In addition, the 
recent Pacific War has given White Australia a 
new importance from the defence point of view. 


——— 


THE SWISS CURE 


T nis summer I took a cure in Switzerland. I 
didn’t lie in a mudbath or swallow peptic waters, 
but simply read three Swiss newspapers every day 
at breakfast. Knowing German better than 
French, I bought the Neue Zuercher Zeitung, the 
Basler National-Zeitung, and the Bund. But the 
Tribune de Genéve or the Gazette de Lausanne 
would have been equally efficacious. 

The peculiarity of the Swiss press, which gives 
it these curative qualities, is its complete dis- 
regard for the “news values” of Fleet Street. 
The Neue Zuercher Zeitung, for instance, is pub- 
lished three times a day—not in three editions, 
but in three completely different parts. Part I— 
breakfast reading—may lead with a four-column 
despatch from Paris, rounding up the French 
political crisis. Part II—at lunch time—will per- 
haps have nothing on the front page but a de- 
scription of Tibet’s relations with the outside 
world, received by air mail a few days previously. 
Part Il]I—tea time—features a despatch from 
London on the progress of the Moscow conver- 
sations. A section of page 2 is usually devoted 
to news items in our Anglo-Saxon sense of the 
word—concise and ungarbled quotations from 


agency despatches. Local news, as well as trade, 
industry and finance, are fully treated in all 
editions. 

The Basler National-Zeitung has a bad name 
in Switzerland. It is considered “fast” and un- 
reliable.. Published in two parts daily, it actually 
prints some crowded Gothic headlines across the 
top of its front page. Even worse, part of the 
back page is devoted to “last news,” short agency 
messages with delicate pale blue headings. But 
by our its addiction to “hot news” is 
not very acute. One Thursday last July, Mr. 
Bevin made an important statement on Berlin in 
the House of Commons at 3.30 p.m. I knew I 
shouldn’t find it in my breakfast part of the 
N.Z.Z., and rather guiltily trotted to the news 
stand round the corner to buy a copy of the 
Basler. But there was nothing, not even a sen- 
tence in the pale blue “last news” on the back 
page. Cursing the incompetence of the Swiss 
press, I had to wait until after lunch to read what 
Ernie had said. 

That was the beginning of my cure. Com- 
pelled that morning to read my papers without 
the latest news, I found them as informative as 
ever, and learned a great deal which I should 
have missed if the editors kad cleared their front 
pages to make room for the Foreign Secretary. 
Moreover, as far as I could discover, I suffered 
no ill effects from reading him after lunch instead 
of with my breakfast. Sobered by this discovery, 
I began to reflect on the philosophy of “ news.” 

News coverage in our popular press is based on 
the principle that every paper every day must 
excel all its rivals in not “missing” the latest 
news available. Throughout the night, as the 
news comes in on the tapes, the front page is 
made up and re-made up, again and again, in 
order to make it as “hot” and as “human” as 
possible. The editor’s joy is an “exclusive”; his 
nightmare that he may miss something which his 
rivals will feature prominently. With so little 
space, he has to scrap nine-tenths of the news on 
the tickers. In selecting the little he can print, 
he must remember that world politics as such is 
not a circulation-builder, and that too much in- 
formation. which is neither “hot” nor “human” 
will make his news columns look heavy. So what 
happens? Let us imagine that the Paris corre- 
spondent has sent in a first-rate report on the 
French political crisis, and the industrial corre- 
spondent on plans for re-shaping the Coal Board. 
During the night these two reports will first be 
emasculated, and finally disappear altogether off 
the front page, if an American transport plane 
crashes at Templehof or there is a triple murder 
in Limehouse. The Paris and the Coal Board 
stories, if they ever were news, have ceased to be 
so in the course of a few hours. There can, of 
course, be no question of using either of them 
next day. They are dead. 

American editors, with 60 or 70 pages at their 
disposal, can solve the problem by pushing such 
stories farther back in the paper, making them 
more difficult to find, but still leaving them for 
the reader who is interested. But with only four 
pages, the British editor must kill many important 
stories altogether. 

The definitions of “hot news” and “news 
value” are largely an Anglo-Saxon convention. 
There is, for instance, no logical reason why a 
story should not be printed simply because it got 
squeezed out the night before. These definitions 
are the result of competitive circulation. Once a 
newspaper costs more to produce than the penny 
for which it sells, and relies on advertising 
revenue for its financial existence, circulation 
rivalry must dominate its news policy. No editor, 
however desirous of informing his readers about 
the world, can afford to miss the day’s “hot” and 
“human” news. Cost what it may, he must en- 
sure that his reader, sitting in the Tube and 
looking over his neighbour’s shoulder, does not 
see some striking story which he hasn’t got on his 
own front page. Sensationalism is not an original 
sin of Anglo-Saxon journalists, but an inevitable 
consequence of a competitive press, which costs 
more to produce than its selling price. 
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The lesson of my Swiss cure was that i, 
reader who wants to know what is going on, aj 
is content to wait twelve hours for the latg 
news, gets far more information from the joy. 
moving Swiss press than from our own populy 
newspapers. The full round-up from a speciq 
correspondent, published once or twice a Week, 
and supported by a few short agency Messages, 
gives a far more continuous flow of informatiq, 
than the bits and pieces which survive in 
nightly Fleet Street chase after a lively froy 
page. This applies as much to the reporting ¢ 
a murder trial as to accounts of a political crisis 
(which is why The Times Law Reports usually 
contain more juicy reading than the Daily Ey. 
press). What makes the popular press so “yp. 
reliable” is the Gresham’s Law of journalism tha 
hot news drives out cold information. Sefton Del. 
mer, the most brilliant of our popular foreign coy. 
respondents, has only been able to provide the 
readers of the Daily Express with any rea! new; 
of foreign affairs by retreating out of the new; 
columns to the leader page, and appearing as ; 
feature every Monday. His news, as a result, is 
even “colder” than anything in the N.Z.Z. But 
if his material had to compete for a place in the 
news columns, it would hardly ever be pub. 
lished. This, indeed, is a general tendency in 
the popular press. The reporter who really wants 
to report, and not merely to send a news flash, 
is compelled to become a feature writer, or to 
take refuge in the weeklies. 

For good reporting, whether of a football match 
or of E.R.P., is impossible without reflection and 
analysis. History does not consist of a series of 
atomic events, to be covered in a series of dis- 
jointed cables, some of which are published and 
some not, according to the chance of the night. 
But to-day it is the “straight news,” provided by 
the news agencies, which gets into the news 
columns. Because the agencies are also highly 
competitive, this “straight news” consists of a 
series of flashes, which are botched together by 
harried subs. in the various - newspaper offices, 

It is here that the Swiss press has its great 
advantage. Swiss newspapers are still small- 
circulation, city or cantonal, papers. Far 
more expensive than our own, and relying more 
on subscriptions than on news-stand sales, they 
haye no economic motive for indulging ina 
frantic competition for national circulation; and 
so the Gresham’s Law of journalism does not 
operate. Hot news in Switzerland does not drive 
out cold information. If there is no big news 
story—and there usually isn’t—they need not 
blow up a minor story and create in their readers 
the feeling every day of a fresh sensation or 4 
new crisis. Fortunately for the Swiss journalist, 
cantonal loyalty is very strong and provides a 
mass circulation for what remain genuinely local 
newspapers. Even more fortunately, local inde- 
pendence has not been destroyed in Switzerland, 
as it has been in America, by national syndication 
of news and features. ' 

The Swiss press in this respect resembles the 
best of our local evening newspapers. It still 
retains some of the features of nineteenth-century 
journalism. It is de-centralised, individualistic and 
“heavy reading.” Its major purpose is to in- 
form, not to increase circulation or to satisfy the 
advertising manager. Thus it has avoided both 
the French disease of political corruption and the 
Anglo-Saxon disease of sensationalism. 

Yet newspaper readership in Switzerland is as 
high as in any country in Europe, which dis- 
proves the theory that the working-class will not 
read a “heavy paper.” 

I drew one conclusion from my three weeks’ 
cure. It is not the political bias of the press lords 
which is the main cause of distortion and un- 
reliability. Strong political views, even if they 
get into the news columns, have never corrupted 
a newspaper, as the records of the Manchester 
Guardian and the N.Z.Z. amply prove. The 
Gresham’s Law of journalism operates in Fleet 
Street because circulations have grown ridicu- 
lously large, and space ridiculously small. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 
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‘he Arts and 


Entertainment 


RADIO NOTES 


Tt was a daring venture of Miss Pamela Hansford 
Johnson’s, in The Duchess at Suriset (the latest ‘pro- 
sramme in the Imaginary Conversation series) to take 
over from Proust the characters of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu and set them down in the Paris of 1941. 
The difficulties and dangers were ebvious, and, while 
listening, 1 found the programme by no means easy 
9 assess, SO strong were the associations with the 
novel that the characters inevitably brought with 
them. In retrospect, however, The Duchess at Sunset, 


seems to me a most successful and exciting programme, - 


and that this should be so I take to be an index not 
only of the reality of Proust’s characters but also of 
Miss Johnson’s literary skill and her tact. What I 
missed at a first hearing was, of course, precisely 
the quality Miss Johnson did not pretend to give us. 
That the Duchess de Guermantes should, as it were 
be backing all sides for a place, that the Verdurins 
should be collaborating with the Germans, that 
Charlus should be a leader in the Resistance movement, 
all these things were convincing enough; but the 
atmosphere of Proust, the recherche du temps perdu 
itself in which the whole novel is bathed, was lacking. 
The clue to Miss Johnson’s intention came right at the 
end of the programme, with Marcel’s arranging to go 
to England. To fight with de Gaulle ? No ; to write a 
book, to write, in fact,.a book like A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. It was then that the illusion Miss 
Johnson was working for, the illusion that we were 
eavesdropping on Proust as he made his social rounds 
before beginning to write his great novel, triumphed. 
We had been.taken behind the book, as it were, and 
plunged into the raw material out of which Proust 
made his book. And so thorough was the illusion 
that even though the events described were quite out- 
side the scope of Proust’s experience, it never seemed 
to matter in the least. If, as I think, Miss Johnson 
has not written for broadcasting before, then, on the 
evidence of The Duchess at Sunset, she is the most 
exciting newcomer to the art for a long time. 

Other newcomers have shown us their wares in the 
past few days. The Devil's Horse, by Mr. James 
Helvick and Mr. Randall Swingler, the story of the 
first balloon ascent in England, made by a young 
Italian in 1784, had been previously broadcast in the 
Monday afternoon First Hearing series some weeks ago. 
Fortunately, I heard the carlier production as well, 





~ se at es 


for though the producer Mr. R. D. Smith was the 
same on both occasions, the quality of the productions 
seeméd to diffef enormously. I listened to the first 
broadcast of The Devil’s Horse with considerable 
pleasure ; it was gay and light ; it danced along. The 
other evening it was; by comparison, dull and heavy. 
Fhe script seemed over prepared with introductory 
matter ; I recalled a remark of Mr. Denis Johnston’s 
in a Critics programme some time ago, that all radio 
features gain by having the first page of the script 
torn away. Was the difference in the quality of the 
two productions merely a delusion on my part? I 
do not know ; but what was conspicuously absent from 
the second version was the sense of rhythm, which is 
essential to the radio play or feature with its succession 
of tiny scenes. I had the distinct impression that the 
producer was trying to make a half-hour script play 
for forty minutes. 

The Third Programme feature, The Rape of the 
Table, a dramatised account of Lord Cochrane’s 
attempt to expose the Admiralty Court of Malta in 
1811, written by Mr. J. E. Taylor, another name new 
to me in radio, proved very good fun indeed, an 
admirable little anecdote from the margin of history. 
It was played and produced with spirit. But would a 
naval officer or for that matter anyone else in 1811 have 
said of someone that he “registered astonishment ”’ ? 
And I could wish that producers would point out to 
their actors that the word “ adieu ”’ has been anglicised 
for many centuries and is pronounced “ adew.” 
WILLIAM SALTER 


THE THEATRE 
* Playbill” at the Phoenix 


A schoolboy at private tuition is translating the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus—inaccurately when it 
comes to the line “ boasting over her husband’s body.” 
In his pedantically ironic manner the master corrects 
his pupil, the pupil retranslates, and in this way, 
quite unobtrusively, a note is struck four times, the 
overtones of which will sing through the rest of the 
play. This is one of the many emotive details with 
which Mr. Terence Rattigan builds up in The 
Browning Version a more solid and full play than he 
has yet given us, in spite of its being in only one act. 
It is the first play in a double bill; the study of an 
unsuccessful schoolmaster. The schoolmaster has 
long since died internally; his health has gone; his 
wife is a hard bitch who is deceiving him, not for 
the first time. Yet he has managed to retain some 
last vestiges of himself. He is pedantically exact and 
scrupulously conscientious; even on the last day of 
his last term he is giving an outstanding tuition hour. 
His discipline has remained iron up to the end; one 


. 234 
of his painful discoveries this day is that he is known 
as the Himmler of the Lower Fifth: He had failed 
from the first to get himself liked, and he has made 
himself impetvious to wanting to be; but the close 
of the play sees him tentatively regaining touch with 
himself. His pupil, a very ordinary boy, who per- 
sisted in liking him in spite of himself, brings him as 
a parting present the Agamemnon of Aeschylus in 
Browning’s version. This little second-hand book 
breaches the dykes the years have dug. He begins to 
feel again. His horrible wife, as soon as she sees it, 
tries to plug the gap; but it is, from her point of view, 
too late. The Browning Version has done its work. 

There is no need at this date to praise Mr. Ratti- 
gan’s skill; that we now take for granted. Up till 
now it has been mainly used with an easy command 
over the surfaces. The Winslow Boy went one layer 
deeper (the father was a character with a convincing 
background). In The Browning Version Mr. Ratti- 
gan digs down several layers. His schoolmaster is 
much more than a facile characterisation. It is a 
rounded character. Schoolmasters seem to lend 
themselves very easily to sentimentalisation in the 
hands of popular writers, whether they are treated 
as successes or failures; but Mr. Rattigan has felt 
and thought his originally, imaginatively and truly. 
The part is excellently written and it grows in the 
memory. For this very reason it stands a little out 
from the rest of the people in the play, who are 
“ characterisations ” rather than characters. The hard 
wife grasping at her vanishing youth is pencilled in 
with a few swift strokes; and the boy, whose good 
manners substitute for feelings, is cleverly observed. 
And since these two parts are particularly well acted 
by Miss Mary Ellis and yeung Mr. Peter Scott, they 
serve their purpose. But one soon sees the insuffici- 
ency of this kind of writing when it comes to the 
young master whom the wife has seduced. Mr. Hector 
Ross is not really suited for this part. He cannot add 
anything to it, as Miss Mary Ellis does to hers, and 
so the character is a cypher; whereas if the part had 
been half as fully written as Mr. Portman’s, some- 
thing would come through in spite of the mis-castihg. 

Mr. Eric Portman as the schoolmaster gives one of 
the brilliant performances of the year. He keeps and 
holds very exactly the details of the personality, the 
tics of speech and the uncontrollable jerks of man- 
nerism which a life-time has stamped on the mask; 
then when he reaches to the moment for the real man 
to break through (his dazed repetition, for instance, 
as if he simply can’t believe it, of “the Himmler of 
the Lower Fifth”) he triumphantly avoids the maw- 
kish. There is a long progress in quality from the 
gay frivolity of French Without Tears to The Brown- 
ing Version, and Mr. Rattigan will plainly go much 
further yet. It is a shorter ste> to Harlequinade, the 
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second of the two one-acters. This is 2 green room 
rag in which Miss Mary Ellis and Mr. Portman have 
a grand frolic rehearsing Romeo and Juliet in the pro- 
vinces; they are portentously assisted by Miss Marie 
Léhr as Dame Maud Gosport. There is a great deal 
of amusing fooling and a measure of waste here. A 
quarter of an hour’s cutting would enormously im- 
prove it. T. C. WorsLey 


THE MOVIES 
“ Monsieur Vincent,” at the Curzon; 


“Saraband for Dead Lovers,” at the Leicester 
Square 

Only a mile or so of West End streets separates 
the Tivoli from the Curzon, but the films showing at 
these two cinemas are worlds apart. At the first will 
be found The Miracle of the Bells, as excruciating a 
sample of fake religiosity as ever Hollywood devised; 
its lip-smacking, tongue-in-the-cheek Catholicism 
should provide the anthropologist of American man- 
ners (Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, say, or Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh) with some horrid titbits. Monsieur Vincent, 
the new film at the Curzon, offers us by contrast a 
sober, realistic and deeply moving Life of St. Vincent 
de Paul; and here, for Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
is a real miracle of film-making. 

Not that Monsieur Vincent is without faults. It 
lasts nearly two hours; it is episodic and now rambles 
a little and now halts too abruptly; there are moments, 
particularly near the beginning, when we may wonder 
whether our journey won’t lead round in circles. But 
any such weaknesses are counterbalanced by the un- 
failing grasp of the central character, and this 
is a triumph no less for the director, Maurice Cloche, 
and the script-writer, Jean Anouilh, than for Pierre 
Fresnay, who so unexpectedly and magnificently plays 
the part. He doesn’t need explanations; the moment 
we see him he is there—an active, brave, compas- 
sionate, rough-shod priest who in his early forties 
has turned from recognised charities to the enormous, 
unexplored misery of the very poor. He goes to bury 


| the plague victims in a village where every door is 
| barred and stones are thrown from the windows; he 
: takes the oar of a galley-slave in the Royal Fleet, and 


founds a hospital for galley-slaves; in Paris he dis- 
covers the thousands of souls whose bodies need 
saving first, founds more hospitals, initiates the Dames 
de Charité, the Lazarites, homes for foundlings. At 
each step he has to resist the high offices which his 
genius brings him and start again to plumb even 
lower depths. His life is the crystallisation of 
charity. To say that the film comes up to its lofty 
theme is to do it no less than justice. We see this 
man continuously in action (he is an extraordinary 
worker), but even more we feel his magnetic charac- 


ter which makes the rich and powerful run after him 


Se iow saves Gee sie aoslog He is a saint, but 


out—by : 
scene in hospital where the mutilated show their 
stumps and the dying for a wretched bed to die 
in, would be almost unbearable in any other context. 
i not been the director’s aim to draw atten- 
to a period (the France of Louis XIII), he has 
conde Gighes on thaamligasehigy or it & anise 
the spirit. 
Saraband for Dead Lovers goes in for a good deal 
of period gorgeousness, and there is a life-like if some- 


to look at, liberally accoutred and well acted in the 
minor parts, but such incidentals hardly disguise the 
feebleness of its romance. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BALLETS DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 


Many ballet-goers last year must have missed 
Vyroubouva’s single performance of La Sylphide; yet 
it was the discovery of this young Russian dancer, 
who bears so astonishing a resemblance to Taglioni as 
we know her in graphic and literary portraits, and has 
the same quality of ethereal grace, which inspired 
Boris Kochno to revive this neglected masterpiece, 
and to commission Victor Gsovsky to recreate the 
choreography. The new choreography and decor are 
based on a close study of contemporary and subse- 
quent material ; the original score by Schneitzhoeffer 
was copied from the archives of the Paris Opera, and 
Christian Bérard’s fascinating Highland costumes 
were based on Lami’s original designs. This year 
Skorik has hitherto been the only Sylphide, though 
she is soon to interchange with Riabouchinska. She 
dances very beautifully and with great nobility, but 
lacks the elemental grace and flow of movement really 
needed for the part. Algaroff, in the part of the Scots 
peasant whom the Sylphide lured away, gives a fine 
and moving performance, but lacks Petit’s gamut of 
expression. No one has yet replaced Gordon 
Hamilton, who danced the part of Madge, the Witch, 
with such wraithlike velocity and malevolence ; but 
Nathalie Philippart, in the part of Effie, the human 
bride, dances with a yielding and bewildered grace, 
purity and pride which are altogether bewitching. 
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Someone should really compose a new part for thi 
beautiful dancer; Danaé, in Les Amours de Jupite, 
showed her to possess a far wider range of motion 
expression than generally falls to her part. On tly 
first night of Feu de Cartes Babilée heroically danceg 
his marvellous creation of the Joker with a strainej 
muscle ; since, this difficult and mysterious part ha; 
been danced by Gutlis, admirably as regards technique, 
but without the right facial mask to match his move. 
ments and functions. Babilée too, on the first night, 
seemed to be overworking his facial muscles ; perhaps 
to relieve the strain elsewhere. It has been instructiy 
to watch Jeu de Cartes without Babilée, for it has Jed 
one to observe closely the corps-de-ballet. It is really 
not so good as it was; a certain heaviness seems to 
have crept into the flirtatious clashes which robs them 
of their fantastic and unreal character. How intereg. 
ing it would be to see in stiecession the choreographic 
versions of Stravinsky’s score by Balanchine, Charra 
and Milloss ! 

I begin, rather tardily, 6b tee en aietien for tha 
flippant but not insignificant ballet, Treize Danse, 
and wish I had space to name each of its admirable 
soloists. But if I mame anyone it must be Deryk 
Mendel, who gives a really brilliant performance of 
Babilée’s part of the Hunchback in Un Rendez-vous 

BERYL DE ZOETE 


Correspondence 


WROCLAW CONGRESS 


Sm,—Fadaiev’s speech at the Wroclaw Congress 
was forcible and harsh, but so were the experiences 
that gave rise to it—the almost incredible heroism 
and endurance of the siege of Leningrad. Is it sur- 
prising that people who have endured such things 
should not limit their indignation at those who are 
openly planning to repeat those horrors, or their 
contempt for those who are too scrupulous to take 
sides? For underlying the bitterness of the speech 
was a well constructed argumént that was never 
effectively challenged. 

It is no use saying, as Mr. Taylor did, that 
imperialism and Fascism are catchwords. Nothing 
has happened to change the old economic causes of 
imperialism. It is still a fact that all colonies are 
being exploited by the governments and financid 
interests in the countries of the Western democracies 
and that no less than four colonial wars are now 
being waged. Nor has the need grown less to enforce 
the dominance of capitalism by demagogic means. 
The only real change is that by the defeat of the 
Nazis the centre of reaction has been forced back 
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The fable of 
the star-scraper 





A certain Simpleton once climbed 
a high tree after gold, but just as he 
was reaching out to scrape a star 
his foot slipped, and he fell. ‘Alas!’ 
cried he, ‘Now my life must pay for 
my folly!’ With that he came to 
rest face downward in a midden. 
‘The gods are with me after all,’ 
said the Star-scraper, as he clamb- 
ered up an even taller tree. 


Those who gamble on a succession of 
miracles stand to lose more than 
their dignity. Sound commerce for 
this country is the sale of its skill — 
skilled service or skilled merchandise. 
That is what TI sends abroad in the 
form of bicycles, pressure vessels, 
precision tubes, wrought light-alloys, 
traffic signs, electrical equipment and 
a thousand and one other products. 
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plete farm mechanisation can make _ every available acre. 
a major contribution to this world- 
wide effort. 
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versatility and manoeuverability 
enable the world’s farmers to pro- 
duce more food at less cost from 
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art for this stil it now coincides with the centre of capitalism 
de Jupiter, self. 

f emotional be American century, the American way of life 
it. On the pi see un-American” activities or 
ally danced n thoughts, are the expression of an organised and 
1 a strained fipowerful force quite consciously aiming at class and 
US Part has 4 domination, Under the banner of anti-Com- 
$ technique, nism —just as in the old Axis days—the whole 


2 his move. 
first night, IEp Cay phoma Srey orm 
S 5 perhaps i 
L Mstructive 
iT it has led fMof loyal labour fronts for a pagename trades unions, 
It is really imath degradation of popular culture, the return to 
SS seems to jonalism and mysticism. But it does not wear 
h robs them 
OW interest. 
oreographic 
ine, Charrat 
ji A peace movement that is not an exposure and a 
jon for tha [gfight against the heirs of Fascism and their ideas, is 
ize Danses, 2 illusion: worse, it is a diversion of effort that 
s admirable ebelps the war makers. 


t be Deryk If the Wroclaw Congress did nothing but drive this 
formance of home to intellectuals, it would have served its pur- 
Rendez-vous : but it did far more. What happened behind 


DE Zorte [gethe formal meetings—the conversations at meals and 
ewhere—all contributed to creating for the first 

ime since the war a sense of a new intellectual era. 

, The tone of this era is still confused, it is that 
,e of newly emancipated and still struggling peoples; 
its atmosphere of urgency and responsibility is most 

; nacceptable to intellectuals in the sheltered coun- 
tries who long for a quiet time to cultivate their 


w Congres Til ardens. But it speaks with the voice of our times 
a oshal nd if we do not listen it is we who will be the 
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mech thing 21, Torrington Square, W.C.1. 

yh 
“y - ‘on Sir,—Mr. Stapledon and his associates have 
ous to take vccome befogged by much signing and unsigning of 


ers. It is not true that the Russians agreed “‘to 
incorporate all the principles of Julian Huxley’s 
olution.” Or rather (as Mr. Stapledon knows) 
r did, that ettey agreed to the principle of intellectual freedom in 
s. Nothing fggthe drafting committee and then swindled it out of the 


the speech 
Was never 


ic causes of resolution as duplicated. They agreed only to call 
colonies are aE the peoples’. . . to assist in relaxing restrictions 
nd financial go the free movement of those who serve the cause of 


democracies aghe#ee and progress.” In plain English, this means 
irs are now [get4at those of whom the Cominform approves (though 
ss to enforce It Others) should be allowed to work and to travel 
ogic means, Je’? far as it suits the convenience of the Cominform. 
efeat of the 
forced back 





Take some other Russian “ concessions.”? They 
fished to describe the democratic forces which won 
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the last war as “the Soviet Union and the heroic 
popular resistance in countries seized by Fascism ”’ 
(except, of course, in Yugoslavia). As a “‘ concession ”’ 
they agreed to include “the peoples of Great Britain 


Roosevelt. » Our present troubles were 
to be ascribed to “ a handful of selfish men in America.” 
As a “ concession” the words “‘ and Europe ”’ were 
added; but in this context (though in no other) 
Europe does not include Russia. 

The “ concessions” amount to this. The Com- 
munists (not only Russian) state a position which is 
totally false ; they then weaken this position a little 
and expect others to meet them by accepting a posi- 
tion which is 75 per cent. false. Those who refuse to 
compromise their intellectual integrity are over- 
whelmed with abuse. Of these “ idiots and imbeciles ” 
(Mr. Ehrenburg’s phrase) I am glad to be one. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. A. J. P. TayLor 


OIL ECONOMY 

Sir,—I have followed Critic’s remarks on oil 
economy with interest, and I think I can throw some 
light on the matter from the practical aspect. I have 
an even longer record as a motorist than he has, for 
I started motoring (as a passenger) in 1897 and have 
held a clean driving licence for nearly 40 years, 
during which I have driven nearly a million miles. 

Now at the moment the engine of my quantity- 
produced car is being reconditioned after 78,000 miles 
without a previous rebore. There is no urgent need 
for this work to be done, for oil consumption was 
still under 1,000 m.p.g. and the pulling power and 
acceleration of the engine were both remarkable. It 
was simply that my trained ear detectetl the signs of 
incipient wear in the bearings and these were sup- 
ported by a small but definite drop in normal oil 
pressure to about 27lb. So I decided to have the 
work done. 

There is nothing unusual so far as I am concerned 
in am engine running nearly 80,000 miles without 
reboring or loss of performance. Most of my engines 
have done it. The point of interest is that I never 
changed my oil every 1,000 miles and never intend to 
do so. 

Nevertheless there were certain things that I did 
do which the average owner-driver does not do. 
Every 1,000 miles (or once in six weeks) I removed 
and cleaned the element of my oil pump filter; and 
every 10,000 miles (or once in six months) I removed 
and cleaned my sump filter, and also renewed the 
oil pump filter element entirely, afterwards refilling 
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with fresh oil. The’ condition of the filters when 
examined revealed the need for this action, which 
was not therefore purely precautionary. 

Secondly, I regularly cleaned and examined all 
filters in the petrol supply system, doing this usually 
when I cleaned the oil pump filter element; and I 
cleaned the air-conditioner every three months. 

Thirdly, I never ran my engine cold but used a 
muff and stopped, when necessary, to adjust it. A 
cold engine leads to dilution of oil with petrol, as 
you doubtless know. It follows from this that I 
never let a cold engine idle but drive straight away; 
never let the engine tick over in cold weather un- 
necessarily; always maintain a condition in which 
the engine will start straight away, obviating pro- 
longed turning over with the choke out; never keep 
the choke out a moment longer than necessary. 

Fourthly, if by any mischance the engine should 
have overheated seriously (though of course I never 
let it overheat to danger point), I changed the oil at 
the earliest opportunity because one cannot be 
certain that its viscosity might not have been 
adversely affected. 

Finally, I always kept the sump up to the FULL 
mark and never ran the engine with it even as low 
as the NORMAL mark on the dipstick. 

I think that the results of this treatment speak 
for themselves. But how many people do these 
things? Few, because the jobs of cleaning oil pump 
filters and sump filters and air conditioners are 
messy and a bit tricky for the average owner-driver; 
garages cither will not be bothered to do them or 
charge too much or charge without actually doing 
any more than change the oil (and how can you 
check up on them?) Again, the art of keeping an 
engine warm demands a better appreciation of the 
working of its mechanism than a non-technical 
person possesses. 

May it not be that car manufacturers, knowing 
that most owners will not do the things that I have 
done, advise the really simple thing, viz., change the 
oil every 1,000 miles as a form of insurance against 
complaints that their engines are of poor quality 
rather than in order to sell the oil companies’ pro- 
ducts for them? When it comes to estimating 
maximum mileage without oil change, surely (as 
Joad would say) “it all depends.” 

Emmer Green, Reading. ARTHUR J. SIMONS 


AMERICA v. BRITAIN 
Sir,—I wonder how much Mr. Priestley’s opinions 
are coloured by his own ill-success on the American 
scene? I believe his description of American influ- 
ence here to be exaggerated, and I should like to point 
a parallel within my own experience. 
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On my first visit to the United States last autumn 
and winter I paid a casual visit to a lecal suburban 
cinema in Chicago; the two films presented were 
“None But the Lonely Heart” and a sentimental 
romance about an historical house in one of London’s 
squares, concluding with its eventual destruction in 
the blitz. The “alert” and “all clear” rang out 
strangely in the Middle West, and it was not a bus- 
man’s holiday I appreciated. Seeking something new, 
I tried the theatre; it happened to be Tallulah Bank- 
head in a production of “Private Lives,” or, alterna- 
tively, the Lunts in “O Mistress Mine,” renamed 
* Love in Idleness ” for U.S. audiences. At a leading 
hotel Florence Desmond was the star of the floor 
show. 

In the papers I found columns devoted to praise 
of such British films as “Brief Encounter” and 
“Henry V,” and-I heard many verbal expressions of 
‘admiration for British films. For several weeks I 
‘could not open a paper without meeting news of a 
‘British Royal Wedding, or British Jet Records, or 
British Social Planning. I even saw cartoons with 
British characters in them, and heard U.S. radio 
comedians burlesquing British types, and on the 
news-stands I saw prominent displays of papers like 
the Daily Express, The Times, and weeklies like the 
New Statesman and Nation. 

In New York I had hoped to enjoy more typically 
‘American work in the theatre, but the choice was 
limited. Broadway seemed overshadowed by British 
importations; Macbeth, Man and Superman, a Giel- 
gud production of Medea, The Winslow Boy, with 
familiar names like Michael Redgrave, Wendy Hiller, 
Tessica Tandy, John Gielgud, to mention but a few. 
And I should not omit the D’Oyly Carte Company 
playing Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. 

In Chicago I saw a museum display of miniature 
furniture tableaux representing English and French 
roems from the 15th Century to the present day, and 
there was an exhibition of British paintings, not to 
mention British pottery and glass. At that time I 
applauded all this, although I went on asking to be 
shown things typically American. Now Mr. Priestley 
sets me a problem, for I see my American friends ex- 
posed to a barrage of things un-American. I see 
Bertrand Russell challenging Liebmann, maybe one 
day “ Jane” challenging “ Blondie.” There is no end 
to this thing. 

I suggest that if we must have swing then the 
American style is more invigorating than its English 
counterpart; that American musical shows are better 
entertainment than contemporary English musicals; 

that American humorous writers such as Thurber are 
masters of their art; and, good as British comedians 
may be, they pall after years of weekly repetition on 
radio and halls. The public welcomes new faces, new 
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songs, new stories, and surely Mr. Priestley. insults 
those millions he mentions by supposing they regard 
the U.S. as a Promised Land because they like to 
laugh and cry over things American. The time to 
grow concerned for this England is when fear of out- 
side influences dominates our policy to the extent of 
attempting to limit their invasion of our lives. When 
English values cannot stand up to Boogie Woogie and 
Dick Tracey, then it is 2 matter of more than con- 
cern, but personally I believe the discrimination of 
the people of this isle will claim and absorb as much 
as it needs to leaven the home products, and discard 
the rest, even if personal tastes do not display the 
same austerity as Mr. Priestley’s. 
Haze. M. WALLINGTON 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE 

Sir,—R. H. S. Crossman, in his review of Glubb 
Pasha’s book on the Arab Legion, mentions the case 
of Englishmen who “go Arab.” On this subject the 
evidence of T. E, Lawrence is of some importance. 
The following quotation,is from Chapter I of the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom: “Pray God that men 
reading the story will not, for love of the glamour of 
strangeness, go out to prostitute themselves and their 
talents in serving another race. A man who gives 
himself to be a possession of aliens leads a Yahoo 
life, having bartered his soul to a brute-master. He is 
not of them. He may stand against them, persuade 
himself of a mission, batter and twist them into some- 
thing which they of their own accord would not 
have been. Then he is exploiting his old environ- 
ment to press them out of theirs. Or, after my model, 
he may imitate them so well that they spuriously 
imitate him back again. Then he is giving away his 
own environment: pretending to theirs: and pre- 
tences are hollow, worthless things.” 

In that beautiful and terrible first chapter of The 
Seven Pillars*this is the most terrible paragraph: for 
it gives away the whole book, sums up the whole 
adventure before it had the chance to be told. The 
quotation helps one to understand the impossibility 
of really “going native” and explains, in some 
measure, why any attempt to do so ends in mis- 
fortune. E. A. KEDOURIE 

9, Hillfield Court, N.W.3. 


BRITAIN AND GREECE 

Sir,—Mr. Richardson’s review of my book, Apple 
of Discord, has only just come to my attention, and 
I should like to acknowledge its courtesy without 
entering into controversy on matters of opinion. 
But there is one major matter of fact. on which I should 
like to invite him (and anyone else who may have 
been misled by his review) to re-read page 156. He 
quotes me as saying: 


“ the suspicion that the British authorities __ 
intended to reimpose the monarchy on Greece wil 
nilly . . . became. a certainty in their minds ey 
before it became true.” : 

This quotation runs together two separate sentency 
and alters one important word in the second. Ty 
suspicion which I said became a certainty in the 
minds even before it became true was a quite differey 
suspicion (concealed in the second spate of dots). 

The point is important because Mr. Richards 
adds that I do not say how long before this suspicig, 
became true it became a certainty in their ming 
There can be no answer to that question, because oy 
of the principal themes of my book is that it was nevy 
true that the British authorities intended to reimpoy 
the monarchy on Greece willy nilly. Mr. Richards 
may think I am wrong about this, but that is »iiry, 
reason to misquote what I said and turn it into some. 
thing that contradicts the rest of the book. 

Incidentally, the policeman from whom I quote 
the saying “It was worse than a crime—it was, 
blunder” was not anyone whom Mr. Richards 
met in Athens or anywhere else. It was Fouché, wh fiiGra 
has been dead more than a century. 

Homewood, C. M. Woopuovuse, the 

Knebworth, Herts. eri 































THE CONCERTO 
Sir,—In his notice of Mr. Veinus’ book on th 
Concerto your reviewer uses the phrase, “‘ the advex 
of the composer-performer,’’ with reference to th 
late 18th century. However applicable this may h 
to the development of the concerto form, it is surely 
misleading to suggest that this combination cam 
about so late. On the contrary, it was the norm 
condition until the late 17th century and this fact is of 
importance in understanding the loss of an earli¢ 
tradition of music, which was due, in a great measur, 
to the emergence of the professional virtuoso as a 
interpreter of other men’s compositions. 
It may be debated that this loss was good or bal 
for music, but the great fantasies of the period tha 
included men like Ferrabosco, William Lawes, Jenkin 
and Lock could not have happened without thi 
accepted setting of composer and player as one: th 
violin works ef Nicola Matteis form one of the la ft 
examples. 
I have no doubt that your reviewer appreciated this, 
and that he wrote only with reference to the orchestn 
innovations of the 18th century, but without som 
qualification the allusion suggests injustice to a period 
of instrumental music that has only recently bee 

recovered from undeserved oblivion. 
GERALD Hayes 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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FABER BOOKS: 
The Age of Anxiety 


W. H. AUDEN | 


This long poem, which is set partly ins | 

New York bar, takes the form of a dialogu: 

between a woman and three men, and 7 | 
8 


egy ; The first unrestricted edition of a novel that for necessary arouse endless discussion. | fe 
the people became united in action : ’ , é : 2 | 
san the f personal reasons was published privately in Paris some The Hidden Y nuT 
— ‘ r aa Se 8 years ago. It is a penetrating and at once pitiless © SeeeR Fears , bers 
paeehecns 55s. net and compassionate study of a woman. Thomas Mann: ‘It ai oe OTWAY] 
" . nna That much-needed thing, a new play 0 
stands at the very forefront of modern epic narrative. real quality by an unknown author . . tht Ime’ 


play turns on a friendship, forbidden but 
innocuous, between an older anda youngt! 
boy ... extraordinarily well observed. 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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Deviation into Sense 


O. S. WAUCHOPE Bin 


An original, self-compatible philosophy, 
which will satisfy the lay reader wh? 
requires that a philosophy needa deal with 
life as he knows it, yet shirks no problem, 
and is applied to normally unrelated 
departments of knowledge. 12) 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Dr. Burney is a man for everybody to love. 
4 is but natural to love him!” ‘The opinion of 
ee was evidently shared by society in 
for Burney knew everybody and went 
ywhere; so much in demand was he, that a 
mmpstead banker named Honeywood thought 
Degen OP ag Pe ncledbeneresstg § 20-mgir 
car simply for the pleasure, every Sunday, of 
his company at dinner. But the passage of ‘ime 
s dealt unkindly with the agreeable doctor; not, 
ndeed, as a musical historian, for there his im- 
yortance is undimmed, but as a man of flesh and 
plood: in the brilliant Streatham circle, among 
he disputatious personalities of the Literary 
Pub, Burney now seems to cut a modest figure; 
e catch little more than a murmur of assent, an 
quiescent smile. What force of character lay 
beneath his amiability might have been guessed 
rom the episode when he rounded on Johnson 
in a towering passion” and compelled the 
rand Cham to apologise: a scene unique in all 
. Thrale’s experience. Nevertheless, only the 
ther day Mr. Vulliamy, an authority on the 
yeriod, decided that Burney must have been 
0 thing of a bore; and even Virginia Woolf— 
n0 authority perhaps, but a clairvoyant of litera- 
ure, the most penetrating pair of eyes that ever 
azed into the past—even Mrs. Woolf confessed 
erself partially baffled: “it is difficult to be sure 
yhat, had one met him now, one would have 
It.” But Mrs. Woolf was writing before the 
publication of the complete Thrahana, and of 
he handsome and monumental study of Burney 
md his circle by Dr. Percy Scholes.* Dr. 
choles has not, I think, discovered many startling 
w facts about his hero, but he has assembled 
ery available scrap of information about the 
yhole Burney milieu with such patient erudition, 
ind composed the whole story with such wit, 
ill and downright good sense, that the least 
erceptive reader begins to feel at home in that 
pvable household, and to understand why Gar- 
ick liked to drop in for a chat at the most un- 
easonable hours of the morning, and why one 
f the first actions of the aged Johnson, on return- 
g to London, was to send round his respzcts 
to dear Dr. Burney, and all the dear Burneys, 
le and great.” 
They were what is called a very “family” 
bmily; devoted to one another, absorbed in their 
ery various interests and occupations, and distil- 
ing a general impression of composite happiness 
yhich, so far from excluding the outside world, 
yas contagious—and remains so even at this dis- 
ance «oof time. In the verbose epitaph 
hich Fanny composed for her father, three 
ords, “Goodness with Gaiety,” sum up the 
fect which he made on his contemporaries; the 
ortrait which emerges from Dr. Scholes’s labours 
ies well with this, and reinforces the general 
rdict of Thraliana. Mrs. Thrale was one of 
he earliest people to play the fascinating game 
marking acquaintances for specific qualities; 
d she made free with her noughts. Burney got 
for Wit, and a bare 3 for Humour (the maxi- 
um was 20); on the other hand, he got 13 for: 
erson & Voice, 15 for General Knowledge, 16 for 
ers, and 19 for Good Humour. And elsewhere 
. Thrale went some way towards correcting 
picture; “few People possess such Talents for 
eral conversation . . [he] would be called a 
ep Scholar was he not without Pedantry, as he 
ould be reckon’d a Wit was he not without 
alice.” And when the company at Streatham 
tre toying with Goldsmith’s notion of everybody 
ing like something edible, it was agreed that 
mey most resembled “a dish of fine green 
4”—a flavour delicate but not insipid. 
On those extremely uncomfortable continental 
rs in search of material for his General His- 
of Music, he was never too much occupied 
settle the origin of the gooseberry, or to observe 
e doings of Mr. Tunnerstick, of Poole, Dorset, 
© was entertaining the city of Dresden by 


The Great Dr. Burney. By Percy A. Scholes. 
63s. 


ford University Press. ‘Two Vols. 





driving 2 nail through the brain of a horse and 
then reviving it by “extracting the nail and pour- 
ing into the wound a chymical liquor prepared 
by himself for that purpose.” 
the way, an exhibition which Burney would greatly 
have enjoyed, for the downright ecighteenth- 
century Tory possessed a surprising and attrac- 
tive vein of humane feeling. 
was shocked by the ferociously cruel public diver- 
sion of animal-baiting; and thirty years later, 
when he was writing the musical articles for Rees’ 
Cyclopedia and had completed amarticle on FIFE, 
he added another on FIFER—simply and solely to 
drag in a protest against corporal punishment in 
the Army, the execution of which, he tells us, was 
a task entrusted to the regimental fifers and 
drummers, who were consequently nicknamed 
“Bloody Thumbs.” 
Burney: not only the humanitarianism, but the 
glorious irrelevance. He had always been addicted 
to divagatory footnotes and oddments of general 
information; and by this time the foible had 
reached proportions which made some of his 
articles for Rees among the most peculiar ever 
contributed to a work of reference. Sometimes he 
scattered his information in a most reprehensible 
manner, as when he distributed what he had to 
say on the vocal art (on which he was a great 
authority) under CANTARE, CHANTER and 
SINGING, with still another essay on FILER 
UN SON, at the end of which he suddenly re- — 
marks : 
Agujari was forgotten in the alphabetical order 
where she ought to have had a niche,” 
ceeds to insert a full-length article on this famous 
soprano in the middle of the volume marked 
EXU to Foo. 


This was not, by 


In Vienna he 


How typical that is of 


“We have just now recollected that 


and pro- 


These septuagenarian quirks are discussed by 


Dr. Scholes in one of the most amusing chapters 
of an amusing book; a first-rate musical encyclo- 
paedist himself, he feels obliged to enter a pro- 
test against such irresponsible behaviour, but his 
own bent is all for digression and miscellaneous 
information; it is a quality which has evidently 
endeared Burney to Dr. Scholes, and endears Dr. 
Scholes to us, 
ney’s History of Music and that of Sir John Haw- 
kins both came out in the same year, so it is 
natural he should discuss their rival merits, and 
natural perhaps that he should go on to tell 
us that Hawkins’s publisher was one Tom Payne, 
of the Mews’ Gate. 
would leave the matter, but not Dr. Scholes, who 
treats us to one of his Burneyan footnotes: 


Here is a typical instance. Bur- 


There, surely, most authors 


The Mews’ Gate (sometimes called Meux Gate) 
. was in what is now Trafalgar Square, near St. 
Martin’s Church and the entrance to the King’s 
Mews, whose site is now covered by the National 
Gallery . The word “Mews” here means a 
place where hawks were kept—as they were on this 
spot from the fourteenth century to the early six- 
teenth century; then, Henry VIII's stables in 
Bloomsbury being burned down, his horses were 
removed here, and so the word “mews” acquired 
its present horsey application. This by the way ! 
No part of London has been more changed since 
Burney’s time than this part (the demolition that 
has gone on here is witnessed by the fact that St. 
Martin’s Street now begins with “no. 29”)... 


and so on: exactly the kind of stray information 
which brings past ages to life, just as it is the 
curiosities and the odds and ends of gossip which 
enable us to see and hear the dramatis personae. 
We begin to know James Burney, Fanny’s sailor 
brother who took part in Captain Cook’s expedi- 
tions, when we learn of his pride in having once 
made a successful pun in the Otaheitan language 
(“at first the natives could not make out what 
he meant, but all at once they discovered the 
pun and danced round him in transports of joy ”). 
We grasp the single-mindedness of Dr. Burney’s 
brother-in-law, the hard-working agriculturist 
Arthur Young (who survives as the author of 
Travels in France and Italy) when we discover 
the inscription which he placed upon his wife’s 
funeral tablet : 


“the great-grand-daughter of John 


Allen, Esq., of Lyng House, in the county of Nor- 
folk, the first person, according to the Comte of 
Boulainvilliers, who there used marl.” 

Burney’s musical importance, by the way, is 
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rather more than that of a pioneer historian, be- 
cause his life-span of eighty-eight years covered 
the period of a musical revolution. As a young 
man he knew Handel; in his old age he possessed 
(according to his Will) “nearly all the works of 
Beethoven”; he witnessed the decline of the old 
polyphonic styles, and the wiumph of the new 
forms of sonata and symphony, which have 
dominated music ever since. He was always 
among the progressives, of whom there were 
plenty in that self-confident age; and it is not 
surprising that Haydn should have been his 
ideal composer. To have grasped the point cf 
Beethoven was more remarkable; but the real proof 
of the width and solidity of Burney’s musical 
judgment appears in his octogenarian excitement 
at the publication of Bach’s Well-tempered Clavier 
and other important works. To censure Burney 
for the inadequate treatment of Bach in his His- 
tory is to take too little account of the whole 
climate of the late eighteenth century, and to neg- 
lect the fact that at that time hardly any of Bach’s 
major works had been published. Dr. Scholes is 
too good a musician to fall into this trap; but even 
he is misled into smiles and tut-tuts by Burney’s 
passionate enthusiasm for Italian opera and Italian 
singing. Perhaps this passion disturbs the balance 
of his History from an ideal point of view; but 
the huge chapter in his last volume devoted to 
the Italian Opera in England is packed with 
material of enormous historical value to us. We 
can’t begin to understand eighteenth century 
music (nor even to perform properly the adagio 
of a Mozart piano concerto) until we realise the 
predominance of voice and opera in that period; 
and we can’t account for that unless we make 
an effort to imagine the style, the tone and the 
execution of those great singers, female and 
evirati, whom the Burneys and the whole of musi- 
cal Europe agreed to admire. Instead of turning 
away with a phrase about “fashionable pleasures ” 
(just as an unsympathetic future historian might 
turn away from the present vogue of ballct), it 
is more profitable to examine what acute and 
sensitive persons actually said about their idols. 
Here is Fanny Burney on the Agujari: “then her 
shake—so plump—so true, so open! It is as 
strong and distinct as Mr. Burney’s {her brother] 
upon the harpsichord.” Elderly readers may pos- 
sibly recall a singer or two whose shake could 
be described without palpable absurdity as 
“plump, true and open”; but no one now on 
earth can have the least impression of castrato 
singing at its best (although a few ancient gramo- 
phone records allow us a queer glimpse of the 
very end of that story, 45 years ago in the Vati- 
can). Let us therefore ponder what Dr. Burney 
has to say about his particular favourite, Pac- 
chierotti : 

The natural tone of his voice is so interesting, 
sweet and pathetic, that when he had a long note; 
or messa di voce, I never wished him to change it, 
or to do anything but swell, diminish, or prolong it 
in whatever way he pleased, to the utmost limits of 
his lungs ... An unbounded fancy, and a power 
not only of executing the most refined and diffi- 
cult passages of other singers, but of inventing new 
embellishments . . . made him, during his long 
residence here, a new singer to me every time I 
heard him. If the different degrees of sweetness in 
musical tones to the ear might be compared to the 
effects of different flavours on the palate, it would 
perhaps convey my idea of its perfection by saying 
that it is as superior to the generality of vocal sweet- 
ness as that of the pine apple is, not only to other 
fruits, but to sugar or treacle. M any voices, though 
clear and well in tune, are yet insipid and un- 
interesting, for want of piquancy and flavour. A 
more perfect shake on short notice, and in every 
degree of yelocity, I never heard. 

It was to exhibit such powers and 
that Handel and his success 
their operas sound a 
the Third a a 


such taste 
ors wrote; no wonder 
bit thin when revived for 

So ere as we are in- 


we nal always want to oma Dr. a ney ; and 
so long as we are interested in Dr. Burney, we 
shall want to browse in Dr. Scholes. Aéross the 
generations, they are birds of a feather. 
DESMOND SHAWE-T-AYLOR 


COMMON SENSE 


Selected Works of Tom Paine. Edited by 
Howarp Fast. The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 


_ Mr. Howard Fast, who has already written a 
. vivid historical novel about Paine, has now edited 
a selection of his works, with some additional 
‘notes. It will not take the place of the admir- 
‘able edition in which Mr. Philip Farrer, one of 
ithe most promising of the younger American his- 
‘torians, has given us, in two stately volumes, 
practically everything that is recoverable of 
Paine’s writings. But it gives that mysterious 
creature, the average reader, a good sense of 
\Paine’s quality, and indicates with a good deal 
of insight some of the complex problems con- 
nected with his career. 

Paine was 37 years old when he left England 
for Philadelphia, with a note of introduction from 
‘Benjamin Franklin. There was little in his 
career up till that time which suggests any- 
thing of the sudden brilliance of his work. He 
had, it is true, twice stood up for his fellow Civil 
Servants in the Excise service; and though that, 
no doubt, showed courage, nothing that he did 
on their behalf would have led anyone to assume 
that he was about to win a reputation in two 
‘continents. If he was not a failure in England, 
it would be impossible to describe. him as a 
success—his emigration looks more like an admis- 
sion that he had no hope of getting out of the 
humble routine to which he seemed conditioned. 

Yet from the moment he touched American 
soil he seems to have become a different man. 
-Though more than half his life was already over, 
there emerged in him new qualities, none of 
which had even been suspected up to that time. 

t is not quite true that he had become a mem- 
ber of that inner circle which, on the American 
side, made the vital decisions in the War of 
Independence. But it is true that the inner 
American circle could have ill spared him. No 
doubt independence would have come if he had 
never left Great Britain. But Common Sense 
made the decision to seek separation one which 
it was impossible to escape; it settled what was 
still undecided in the American mind in the final 
way. Of the high esteem in which he was held by 
George Washington and the closest of his col- 
leagues <here is not an atom of doubt. He made 
an effective secretary of the Continental Congress; 
and no one did more than Paine did to keep 
opinion steady in times of difficulty. 

He was only 46 when the War of Independence 
came to its victorious close. To the outsider, it 
would have seemed that, henceforward, he would 
take his place alongside the outstanding symbols 
of the American victories. There is, indeed, a brief 
hour of triumph, but its brevity is more striking 
than the triumph. By 1787 Paine was frustrated 
in temper and angry in mind. He set out for 
England once more, hopeful that he might find 
the road to fortune with the iron bridge he had 
invented. He stayed in England until 1792. We 
do not know the complete history of his activities 
in those years. We do know that he was well 
received, that he made friends- with William 
Blake, with Romney the painter, and that he even 
discussed political questions with Edmund Burke. 
We know that, when he was in Paris just after the 
fall of the Bastille, he received from Lafayette the 
keys of that symbol of despotism to send to Wash- 
ington as the symbol of freedom. . Then a fog 
surrounds his life, which hardly lifts until his 
famous reply to Edmund Burke’s Reflections. 
Paine’s Rights of Man is not less remarkable both 
in power of attack and skill in phrase than any 
of his American writings. As these had kept 
the flame of freedom alight in America, so did 
the Rights of Man give heart to the vast band 
of men in England who hoped that 1789 might 
be an end, for-them also, of the close oligarchy 
whose rule Pitt and George III combined to im- 
pose. Had he not been given that magic warn- 
ing by Blake, and set off for France but a few 
hours before Pitt’s agents sought his arrest, he 
might well have been the most famous victim of 
Pitt’s conspiracy mania. As it was, his years in 
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France brought him within sight of death; and 
there are few more degrading episodes than the 
callous indifference of the American Minister, 
Gouverneur Morris, to his fate. His release was 
due rather to Thermidor than to the pressure of 
Morris’s successor, James Monroe. It was a 
broken man who returned to the United States to 
find there neither welcome nor even charity, but 
the passionate and malicious ingratitude of men 
who could not forgive him for the honest and 
sturdy directness of his Age of Reason. ‘The last 
chapter of his life is a shabby and bitter drift 
to loneliness and disappointment. Those who 
owed him most seemed among the first to desert 
him. The misery of those years is as deep as 
its explanation is difficult. For a century after, 
moreover, enthusiasm for Paine was the passport 
to disfavour wherever respectability mattered in 
the United States. 

There is no praise too high for the vividness 
of Paine’s tracts, the eloquence and pungency of 
his style, the ingenuity with which he goes 
directly to the heart of the matter with which he 
deals, the skill with which he holds the attention 
of his readers. But it is a pity that Mr. Fast, in 
his natural desire to exalt the reputation of Paine, 
should think it necessary to suggest that Burke’s 
Reflections are “nearly forgotten” and that the 
“one-time friend of progress” should be de- 
scribed as “one-sided,” “narrow,” guilty of “as 
reactionary a set of reflections as ever a so-called 
Liberal set down.” The truth, of course, is that 
Burke was never a Liberal, and that he was hos- 
tile to the French, for the same reasons that he 
was favourable to the American, Revolution. Most 
people would agree to-day that Paine was right 
and Burke was wrong on the immediate issues 
over which they fought. But most people would, 
I think, agree not only that the Reflections is, 
with all its rhetoric and its emotionalism, by far 
the soundest criticism of the French Revolution 
made by any of its contemporaries, but also that it 
touches depths of insight into the nature of poli- 
tics far beyond the capacity of Paine to attempt, 
much less to rival. The faults of Burke are grave, 
but the wisdom of Burke is not less remarkable 
than his faults. Mr. Fast might well look up the 
famous essay of Hazlitt in which that prince of 
critics, as good a Radical as Mr. Fast could wish 
for, said that the capacity to admire Burke was 
one of the tests by which he judged the capacity 
of a man for serious political thinking. If Mr. 
Fast really thinks that “ Burke set a precedent in 
conscious, manufactured falsehood and calumny 
of a people’s movement that has been dutifully 
followed even to this day,” it can only be said 
regretfully that he knows little of Burke, and less 
of the precedents of which he speaks. 

It is much better to assert quite simply 
that Tom Paine has never lost his place as the 
author of four, at least, of the supreme popular 
pamphlets of modern times. Each of them was, 
in fact, a great battle won so completely that all 
who came after him inherited the great conse- 
quences of his victories. It is folly to belittle 
Paine, to whom the debt of every progressive 
thinker is enormous. But a great pamphleteer 
is not necessarily a great political philosopher. 
That is the mistake Mr. Fast makes in his notes 
to his anthology. He sees only one side of the 
picture, and only part of that side. He writes 
as though all politics was the choice between 
black and white. It really is not so, though 
eager partisans seek to make it so. I doubt 
whether Mr. Fast is really so simple as his editing 
here makes him appear. And if, as I suggest, he 
is not, he ought to have given his whole mind 
to his readers. If Mr. Fast will think it over, 
I believe he will come to agree with Cromwell 
that the artist must not omit to paint the warts 
on his sitters’ faces. When one deals with an 
epoch of conflict as grave as that in which Paine 
participated so nobly, the annotation ought to 
serve truth and not the private predilections of a 
party; but perhaps I attribute to prejudice in 
Mr. Fast what is, in fact, an ignorance of which 
he took no pains to rid himself. 

Haro_p J. LAsKI 
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A POET’S PROSE 


The Prose of Edward Thomas. Selected by 
Roland Gant. Falcon Press. 10s. 6d. 


“Though,” said Edward Thomas in one of his 
later books, “I am a writing animal and could 
write something or other about a broomstick, 
I do not write with ease.” Nearly twenty years 
of his life were spent in literary hackwork— 
essays, reviews, biographies, always written with 
intense care, and always against time. His poems 
belong to the two years before his death in action; 
their range is not wide, yet some of them are the 
most perfect and enduring of English verse of 
that quarter century. Nota line of it was written 
before Thomas was thirty-six, when the war of 
1914, by depriving him of other work, and then 
giving him as a soldier the freedom of losing his 
freedom, let him discover himself as a writer. 
Early marriage and children, a need to write yet 
a feeling that he was not inventive, had made 
him up to this time toil at one exhausting literary 
commission after another. 

One thing remains the same—this my right hand 

Crawling crab-like over the clear white page, 

Resting awhile each morning on the pillow, 

Then once more starting to crawl on towards age, 
So he wrote in one of those retrospective poems 
in which he re-lived the black bitterness and self- 
reproach of those years. 

Of how much value was this work—there is 
a great deal of it—from which Mr. Gant has made 
his prose selection? Apart from some of the 
letters (too few, I think), the extracts range from 
Thomas’s first published book—a nature diary 
made when he was seventeen—to his last prose 
work, a strange, austere account of his childhood, 
These two were written for his pleasure, but 
little else. (Oxford, for instance, was a commis- 
sioned book of 60,000 words, to be finished in 
four manths; Wales was the same.) Yet, curiously, 
there is no sign of haste in these passages. The 
sentences, with their level distinction of style and 
thought, cannot even be read quickly. Possibly 
it is not the speed of the eye but of hearing that 
they demand. Reading thus tranquilly we may 
be held often by a phrase: “A raven croaked 
with a fat voice.” “A candied violet sky in 
the twilight without any wind.” “That uncer- 
tainty in character which is called conscience in 
the good and timidity in the bad.” “ Men wonder 
what they have done to deserve his withering re- 
spect.” “As I saw (in Oxford) the sea of roofs 
and horned turrets and spires I knew that, 
although architecture is a dead language, here at 
least it speaks strongly and clearly, pompous as 
Latin, subtle as Greek.” But this is the wrong 
approach, for he was not a man of artful sen- 
tences or curious vocabulary. A page of his 
prose does not flash to the eye. It is not unlike 
the English rural landscape that is so often its 
subject—clear, contained, unemphatic (though 
sometimes with a calm wildness), never far from 
people, whether the living or the historic dead, 
rooted in tradition, not in detail remarkable, but 
unmistakable. It has for an anthology this merit 
(perhaps a demerit, rather), that a typical passage 
is easy to find, but not a striking one. 

I prefer those in which he writes of people, 
for here his sensibility becomes focused; his inn- 
keepers and children, his watercress man who 
paints sixpenny landscapes, always putting in 
few red flowers for value, his colonel in the rail- 
way carriage—they are vivid in the framework 
of the encounter. As a critic he is honest and 
penetrating, never casual. He achieves clever- 
ness without intent, as in his summing-up o 
Maeterlinck, a kind of duel of praise and dis- 
praise. There are other instances of his detach- 
ment from the fashions of his day. He has 4 
grave and private humour; I can remembef 
nothing in his essays more delightful than the 
description in The Icknield Way of pictures 00 
a bedroom wall. A part of this (The Angel) is 
quoted in the anthology. But the undercurrent 
of bitterness or melancholy is hardly ever silent; 
often rising to the surface, as in a terrible cold 
account of his feud as a boy with his brother, of 
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of his sense of annihilation during a rainstorm 
on a black summer summer night. 

Still, I doubt if this is a satisfactory book for 
fh stranger to Edward Thomas. Such a reader, 
seems to me, will not at once be drawn to 
nese half-essays and lopped passages, bare of any 
ommentary or information apart from the brief 
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vork— [ipified introduction by Mrs. Thomas. But a sen- 
n with ane ine aeveee Sey gueites & Lay Ser 
poems nose who know Thomas’s story. It is on the 
action; [Mapower of using words. “Nothing is more 
are the Igmysterious than this power,’ Thomas writes. 


arse of It is the supreme proof, above beauty, physical 


written [iistrength, intelligence, that a man or woman 
war of Iilives.” A bold statement. It should be possible, 
d then ftoo, to see how he made his way through and 
ing his jolly out of Decks, and t> secognies thoughts 
writer, d experiences that later took the form of poetry. 
rite yet his book at least shows that Edward Thomas 
| made [twas all the time writing on the borders of poetry. 
literary [Jt is not poetic prose; it is a poet’s prose. 
Naomi LEwIs 
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te power is that it corrupts absolutely not 
here is merely the tyrant but the victims of his tyranny. 
is made ##When the Spanish Republic, betrayed by its own 


of the HMemocratic inhibitions, went down before 
ze from JFranco’s Moors, the civilised States of Europe, 
© diary with their policy of “non-intervention,” 
it prose quiesced—and still acquiesce—in the oppression 
Idhood. of the Spanish people by a dictatorship which has 
re, but Hcombined uniquely’ the qualities of cunning, 
ommis- #Micruelty and stupidity. te is ten years now since the 
shed in HMjPyrenees became an I “iron curtain” be- 
iriously, ##hind which clerical Fascism has had full scope to 
s. The fiecreate the Black Spain of Torquemada. In its 


tyle and fepulsive record, the packed prisons, the tortures, 
Possibly e scores of thousands of judicial murders are 
ing that Hot the vilest feature: for the active members of 
we may (never quite broken) resistance there was 


croaked ways “still time to die.” ‘The supreme crime 

sky in Jitommitted against humanity by the Falange and 
| uncer- Hjits posturing Caudillo is that they have stupefied 
ience in nation and infected it with their own 
wonder #@forruption. 
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of prison and concentration camp—on the run in 
Franco Spain. Those who knew and loved Spain 
between the wars, yet (like the present reviewer) 
held back selfishly from “premature anti-Fas- 
cism” while better men fought, will read his 
pages with the taste of bile on their lips. For 
in these accounts, moving in their simplicity, of 
ordinary Spanish people—a few heroic, some 
base, nearly all in their different ways frus- 
trated and disillusioned—there is built up an in- 
dictment of Iberian Fascism more terrible than 
any conveyed by statistics of executions or terror. 
Here, set down unemotionally and with trans- 
parent honesty, is the tragic truth about Franco’s 
asphyxiating New Order, in which there is not 
much bread but more frequent corridas than ever 
before; secure luxury for the 9,000 landlords who 
own one-fifth of Spain’s cultivated land; unend- 
ing toil on a bare subsistence level for miners, 
peasants and factory workers; and, permeating 
trade, officialdom and the poverty of the streets, 
the morality of the black market. 

In this Spain, dominated by a. Church which 
has co-operated with the Falange in stifling know- 
ledge and intellectual freedom, fortunes have been 
amassed, and millions lavished on pretentious 
public buildings, while the common people—cut 
off from the news and culture of the rest of 
Western Europe—have starved in slums. Of the 
consequences to individuals Victor Alba is a 
vivid rapporteur. The ultimate consequences to 
Europe of allowing Fascism to survive in Spain 
have yet to be measured. AYLMER VALLANCE 


NEW NOVELS 
Joy. By GeorGces BERNANOS. The Bodley Head. 
6d 


Qs. 6d. 

The Blood of Others. By SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR. 
= & Warburg: Lindsay Drummond. 
10s. 6d. 

The Borgia Testament. By NicEL BALCHIN. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

The religious novel is now so entirely Roman 
Catholic that, for readers of modern fiction, the 
words “ religious ” and “ Roman” have become 
almost synonymous. It is not, I trust, merely a 
survival of my early anti-Catholic conditioning 
which makes me regret this. It would be exciting 
to read, for a change, a novel describing religious 
experience in Protestant terms, for, with Catholic 
fiction, I am conscious all the time of a barrier 
never wholly surmountable, the barrier of a 
tradition I do not share. I find this particularly 
so with the novels of M. Bernanos. A novel 
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such as Joy is utterly inconceivable in terms of 
English protestantism, for M. Bernanos writes 
from the very centre of French Catholicism. 
Foy is a study of sainthood. His heroine, Chantal 
de Clergerie, is a girl in her late teens who has 
lived all her life in a state of “‘ humble felicity”: 

Long before she confided in anyone, before shé 
had been aware of it herself, poverty, a supernatural, 
fundamental poverty, had shone over her childhood 
like a little friendly star with a soft and steady light. 
As far back as she could remember the exquisite 
feeling of her own weakness had been a great 
comfort to her and a maryellous consolation. It 
seemed to her like an ineffable sign of the presence 
of God, God himself who shone in her heart. 
She believed that she had never desired anything 
beyond her power to accomplish, and yet, any 
effort in the end was always easier than she had 
anticipated, as though divine compassion had 
miraculously gone before. 

But by the time the book begins this state of 
“ humble felicity ’ is already clouded over. Her 
confessor, who understood her, has died; she 
has become aware that she is somehow an affront, 
a challenge, to others, to her successful mediocrity 
of a father, a historian whose ambition it is to 
become a member of the Academy, to the Russian 
chauffeur Fiodor, the representative in the novel of 
conscious evil ; above all, she is awaiting a mystical 
experience of God. The mystical experience 
is most powerfully described ; Chantal’s vision of 
Judas on the gallows has a quite horrifying 
intensity. Bernanos, it seems to me, is the literary 
equivalent of Rouault in painting. But, as a work 
of art, Joy is not wholly a success. Who wants a 
saint about the house? Such, roughly, is the 
attitude of most of the characters toward Chantal. 
But simply because Chantal is so very much the 
centre of M. Bernanos’ picture, the sinners are 
inadequately . rendered. There is a failure, 
inevitable perhaps, in the novelist’s sympathy : 
it is as though M. Bernanos cannot be bothered 
with them. This may not be true of the Abbé 
Cénabre, the priest who has lost his faith, but it 
seriously impairs the studies of M. de Clergerie, 
who is a contemptible person depicted with 
contempt, of Fiodor, who seems to me no more 
than a lay figure of evil, and of the psychiatrist 
La Pérouse, who interprets Chantal’s saintliness 
as the sublimation of hereditary neurosis. And 
the dénouement, the murder of Chantal by 
Fiodor, required, I think, much greater prepara- 
tion. But as a study of one kind of saint Foy is 
strikingly convincing. The translation, by Louise 
Varese, is for the most part very. good indeed ; 
but the dialogue between the servants is rendered 
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in a language neither quite English nor quite 
American. 
| Its translators describe The Blood of Others, 
‘intimidatingly, as “ the first full-length novel to 
‘embody almost every concept of the Sartre-de 
Beauvoir school of philosophy.” It is not 
necessarily a recommendation and, in fact, the 
book is successful rather as exegesis—it is most 
brilliantly that—than as a novel. M. Bernanos’ 
Chantal says: “‘ We can no more escape from one 
another than we can escape from God. We have 
one thing in common, only one, and that is sin.” 
Mlle. de Beauvoir would agree that we cannot 
escape from one another, but as an Existentialist 
she does not believe in God, and what her 
characters have in common one with another is 
not sin but guilt, which is altogether more drab. 
Existentialism is a most interesting attempt to 
enjoy the ardours and endurances of religious 
experience without having religion itself. Mlle. 
de Beauvoir’s hero, Jean Blomart, could not suffer 
more keenly from moral anguish if he lived in one 
of Bernanos’ novels, though he has freed himself 
from what to him would doubtless seem supersti- 
tion. When the novel opens he is a Resistance 
leader at the bedside of a dying girl who has been 
shot while rescuing a comrade from the Germans, 
and technically the novel is a series of flashbacks 
in which Blomart re-lives his past. Born a bour- 
geois, he has renounced his heritage at an early 
age to live as a workman. For years he has lived 
‘n terror of the consequences of his actions. He 
has, for instance, left the: Communist Party 
because his influence over a young friend has led 
,to the young man’s being killed. - Similarly, 
he has been unwilling to accept the love of the 
‘heroine Helen. ‘“‘ Each of us is responsibie for 
everything and to every human being”: the 
realisation of the truth—if it is a truth—of 
Dostoevsky’s words sets up in him a paralysis 
of the will from which he is not free until he is 
faced with the necessity of choosing whether to 
join the Resistance or to collaborate with the 
Germans. Only then can he say, looking at 
Helen’s dead body: ‘“‘ You have given me the 
courage to accept for ever the risk and the anguish, 
to bear my crimes and my guilt which will rend 
me eternaliy,” (though, since Existentialism of 
Mile. de Beauvoir’s kind is atheistic, presumably 
* eternally ”’ is not to be taken literally). 

Of Mile. de Beauvoir’s literary ability there can 
‘be no question. But as a novel The Blood of 
Others is altogether too neat and pat. Like all 
the Existentialist work I have read or seen, 
M. Sartre’s Crime Passionnel excepted, it strikes 
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me as the ingenious working out of an intellectual 
proposition. It would, I think, be impossible 
to be interested in the characters apart from 
the ideas they represent. Mlle. de Beauvoir 


hhas been admirably served by her translators, 


Miss Yvonne Moyse and Mr. Roger Senhouse, 
except for their preposterous note at the beginning 
of the novel describing the author’s “ technical 
innovations.” These are non-existent: Mlle. 
de Beauvoir’s methods have been commonplace 
in English and American fiction for the past 
twenty-five years. 

The Borgia Testament seems to me only 
dubiously a novel. Mr. Balchin gives us what 
purports to be the autobiography and self- 
justification of Cesare Borgia, set down during 
his imprisonment by Cardinal della Rovere. 
The book is written with all the pace and narra- 
tive skill one takes for granted in Mr. Balchin: 
it is a very vivid reconstruction of the Italy of 
the Borgias, so much so that one could well 
believe that in a previous existence Mr. Balchin 
occupied a small back room in the Vatican of 
Pope Alexander VI and advised Cesare on 
siege-warfare. I do not know whether his 
interpretation of Cesare Borgia would be accept- 
able to scholars ; certainly I found it convincing. 
But by choosing as. his central character a his- 
torical personage of the first importance Mr. 
Balchin has fallen into one of the traps that 
beset historical novelists: having finished the 
novel one- wants to go to the sources to find 
out whether the interpretation of the hero is 
correct. One is less interested in the book 
as a novel than as a biography, and the novelist’s 
truth differs in kind from the biographer’s or 
historian’s. It is impertinent te write an author’s 
novel for him, but I believe that Mr. Balchin 
would have produced a more satisfying novel 
if he had exhibited Cesare to us through the eyes 
of a minor figure, of a character existing only on 
the margin of history, through the eyes, for in- 
stance, of Cesare’s secretary Agapito. 

WALTER ALLEN 


THE CHINESE 
A Short History of the Chinese People. By 
L. CARRINGTON GooprIcH. Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

This book is an attempt to give a comprehensive 
picture of the Chinese people from the beginning 
to the present day. History began to be written 
in China about 1,500 B.C, ; and Professor Goodrich 
has had to pack his space. His narrative covers 
not only the ups and downs of dynasties, but 


also the evolution of national life and though 
He makes good use of the achievements in m: 
archwological research, and throws light on 
debatable parts of ancient Chinese history. 
special interest is his account of foreign invasj 
and of China’s contact with other Asiatic pj 
European countries. 

The term “‘ Chinese ” derives from the ng 
of a dynasty, Chin (221-207 B.C.), whose powy 
extended beyond Central Asia; it therefore denotg 
a civilisation rather than a race. Since the end ¢ 
the Shang Dynasty (ca 1523-1027 B.C.) built by, 
comparatively civilised people living in ty 
Yellow River Valley, Chinese history has bey 
periodically: interspersed with conquests 
barbarians. Each conquest, however, invariably 
resulted in expansion for the Chinese, for t, 
invaders were always absorbed. The Chine 
(converted “ barbarians ”’ as well) have ascribe 
this to the superiority of their culture, and hay 
seemed quite pleased about it. “I am happy,” 
said Shao Yung (1011-1077), a mathematicia, 
** because I am a human, and not an animal;; 
male, and not a female; a Chinese, and not 
barbarian, and because I live in Loyang, the mog 
wonderful city in all the world.” Similar remark 
have been attributed to Jung Chi-ch’i, a conten 
porary of Confucius ; and, incidentally, also » 
Plato, and to Socrates. 

This happy attitude enabled the ancient Chineg 
to face alien cultures with self-confidence rathy 
than with hostility and fear, and eventual) 
to assimilate them. Thus Buddhism was adopted 
and Islam accepted side by side with 
fucianism and Taoism. When the Nestor 
branch of the Christian Church was introdu 
to China in A.D. 635 the court gave the cult 
blessing : “‘ The meaning of the teaching has 
carefully examined : it is mysterious, wonde 
calm ; it fixes the essentials of life and perfection 
it is the salvation of living beings ; it is the w 
of man. It is right that it should spread thro 
the empire. Therefore let the local officials bui 
a monastery in the I-ning quarter with tw 
one regular monks.”” Somehow this new religi 
did not spread. Had it succeeded as Buddhi 
did, one might wonder what would have beco 
of the Chinese during later centuries. 

, The only “ barbarians” whom the Chin 
found it awkward to tackle and with whom he 

got into great trouble, are the Westerners wi 
their Capitalism, and, later on, Communis 
Can he assimilate these new systems in ti 
as he did many others in the past? Profess 
Geedrich is cauticusly silent on this po 
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Bator does he answer the interesting 

though ich he asks himself in the preface: With 
A Moder ; remarkable achievements in mathematics, 
ON Som gineering, architecture and historical criticism, 
‘ory. QMMBhy did the Chinese not arrive at a fully 
Invasion onded scientific method? Perhaps Professor 
atic an odrich is contemplating a reply in a second 
plume. CHUN-CHAN YEH 
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he end diiitere and Now. By J. B. Morton (“ Beach- 
built by comber”’). Hollis and Carter. 9s. 

mw nchley—Or Else! By Ropert BENCHLEY. 
has beg Dennis Dobson. 8s. 6d. - 

uests by Buying a funny book is not quite like listening 
sy » a funny radio programme. Listening, you 
os te .rdly expects more from a joke than its immediate 
i Mmnpact. Timing is all but all; and you laugh 
: — budly at many things which would seem dreary 
““e eal read in the original script. But to buy a book 


to be involved in an acquaintance with its 
thor; and if you find yourself disliking his 
ersonality or his views, or both, you may cease 
» enjoy his jokes, even if they amused consider- 
bly at first glance ; if, on the other hand, you 
ind yourself in touch with an amiable and sympa- 
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animal; ; 
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a“ ae “Bictic character, you may be won over to the 
es njoyment of a style of humour which seemed, 
at Chines’ YOU flipped pages in the bookshop, whimsical, 
ace rathe esome and not very funny. 

eventualh The bits by Mr. Morton in Here and Now are 
as adopt’ acted from his column “By the Way,” 
vith P nfepudlished in the Daily Express. They are, as 


ne might expect, short, sharp and roughly 
pinted. His jokes, glanced at perhaps once at 
e breakfast table, in train, bus or office, must 
trike and strike quickly. He flings out puns and 
rotesque Names to batter you in a sentence or 
h two sentences. This, from the standpoint of 
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we he more leisurely reader, is a blemish on his 
ad throwigmectnod ; but it can be discounted. Less easy 


) discount are the pride and stupid bad manners 
vith which he airs very silly views. Psychiatry, 
nodern poetry and painting, co-education, ballet, 
overnment planning—all such are anathema to 
im. A sensible reader could agree very well, 
it were only the pretentious excrescences which 
. Morton snapped at (it is sometimes); but 
e style of invective shows that blind and angry 
ejudice, supported by ignorance, is here his 
hosen guide. He has, too, a terrible swash- 
uckling vein : 

... like many a dark wine of no more than local 
fame, Irouléguy is a deceiver. He comes on gently 
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for the first four or five litres, and then gives a 

kick like a mule... . 

Mr. Morton loves to present himself, by contrast 
with the modern “ niminy-piminy,” as a braggart 
of the taverns, “‘ marching” (always marching) 
through Provencal valleys “ with my great staff 
Durandal.” This deep-chested baying should 
divert some readers from him. 

All that said, “Beachcomber” is a very 
remarkable comic writer. At his funniest he is 
very, very funny. He has a wonderful gift for 
creating, in the fewest words, caricature figures, 
whose antics, without being too tiresomely 
topical, have the air of belonging in this “ Alice- 
in-Wonderland country,” as D. H. Lawrence 
once called England ; and in Captain de Courcy 
Foulenough, Dr. Smart-Allick of Narkover, Dr. 
Strabismus (Whom God Preserve) of Utrecht, 
and others, we have a gallery of March Hares, 
White Rabbits and Mad Hatters, got up with 
mortar-boards, laboratory equipments, marked 
cards, and office desks. They seem to me extra- 
ordinarily authentic and quite likely to last. 
There is here Mrs. Florence McGurgle, a land- 
lady who thinks to benefit the tourist trade by 
imparting Continental touches to her seaside 
boarding-house—re-named “ Hétel McGurgle et 
de l’Univers ’—but saddened by an interview 
with her new cook, Mrs. Trudge, who “ has 
twice made a day trip to Boulogne.” 

* As to soups—,”’ began Mrs. McGurgle. “Same 
as sauces,” said Ma Trudge, “ out of the bottle or 
the packet. And none of your ladida liquids with 
all the letters of the alphabet floating in ’em.” 
“I was thinking of Consomays—” “ Oh, you can 
call °em what you like, Mum. You give me the 
packet and [ll make the soup. What you call it is 
no affair of mine.” “ But don’t you remember 
any soups you had in Boulogne, Mrs. Trudge ?”’ 
“Soups? D’you think I went there to drink 
soups? Not me. We took a flask o’ tea, some 
bullseyes, a packet of chips, a few sardines, and 
two bars of chocolate cream. Soups!” 

From Apemantus to Biron. I don’t know where 
Mr. Benchley’s pieces first appeared, but they 
have a cut and stamp of elegant leisure. A 
suaver, better-mannered writer, as near to the 
night club as Beachcomber to the music hall, he 
takes far more space to make a point, and doesn’t 
always make one. He may present himself as the 
incompetent blunderer, who has to be left out of 
parlour games ; but we remain convinced that he 
is in fact a distinguished dilettante, invited to all 
the best parties and going to most; as an anno- 
tator of embarrassing socialite moments—having 
no one to talk to at dinner, being unable to 
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“ toddle along” from a party—he is very good. 
Whereas one can isolate the nasty elements in 
“‘ Beachcomber,” and still enjoy the rest, Mr. 
Benchley remains all of a piece; he does not 
create characters, except his own, which he spins 
and spins with whimsical amiability. If you don’t 
succeed in liking this urbane mask, you won’t get 
much pleasure from reading Mr. Benchley. I 
found myself pretty resistant to it; and only 
began to break down on p. 173, where there is a 
sketch called “‘ Toning Down the News,” which 
makes pleasing fun with styles of crime-reporting 
in French newspapers :— 

This genius for understatement continues in an 
account of a young man who found himself blown 
into two or three dozen pieces by an engin explosif, 
an accident which moved the rewrite man of the 
Courrier to refer to him as “unlucky.” Possibly 
a maniac who had butchered four or five people in 
a blind rage might be said to have “ got out of the 
wrong side of the bed that morning.”’ 

In fact Mr. Benchley is best when he has matter 
other than just that of his own foibles (about 
which he can be shockingly arch); “ Route 
Nationale 14—How to Motor from Cherbourg 
to Antibes via Cherbourg,” keeps one tittering 
for seven pages. Of his exercises in self-analysis 
I liked best “ Take the Witness!” in which he 
imagines himself scoring brilliantly under relent- 
less cross-examination. He can be as foolish 
about “ culture” as Mr. Morton, though never 
so bumptiously boorish. 
To judge from these books, the urbane 
American Biron (courtier without a court) would 
be a less alarming person to find at a party than 
the churlish British Apemantus. But when it 
comes to a question of sixpences . . . Apemantus 
earns mine. MaArK OGILVIE 


Little Reviews Anthology, 1947-8. Edited by Drxys 
VAL Baker. Eyre and Spottiswoode. tos 6d. 

On the whole, the poems in this anthology show the 
fading of the social realism and classicism of the 
*thirties and early forties, so that a poem like Leslie 
Norris’s In Merthyr Now (Wales), written in the mood 
of that time, comes almost as a shock. There is a 
pleasing verbalist poem by F. T. Prince (Penguin 
New Writing), a good, precisely imaged poem, 
Regent’s Park, by Charles Madge (Bell); Adam Drin- 
nan’s poem, To Fame (Poetry Scotland) is original, 
as is most of this poet’s work. Several poems show 
how bad can be the influence of a good poet— in this 
case Dylan Thomas; the echoes of his rhythms and 
coined adjectives are not necessary tu the poems in 
which they occur. 

Two of the best critical essays are on religious atti- 
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Christopher Dawson’s new. book 
consists of the Gifford Lectures 
for 1947 and is an expansion and 
illumination of the key thought of 


all Dawson’s work—“ Religionis | 


the dynamic element in culture.” | 
Here, as throughout his work, | 


Dawson is a philosopher of | 
history who is respected and | 


admired both by philosophers and 


historians: the most abstract | 
philosophers and the least philo- | 


sophical historians find that he | 


satisfies their most exacting tests. 
10/6 net 
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and students of Italian literature. 
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‘tudes; R. C. Churchill is shrewdly ironic on C. S. 
Lewis and Dorothy Sayers as religious propagandists 
who have tried to turn faith into fact—The Christian 
Literary Revival (Polemic); and with this may be read 
Donat O’Donnell’s essay on the “ rearguard Catholic- 
ism” of Evelyn Waugh (Bell). The editor of Little 
Reviews Anthology suggests that in the little reviews 
one may discover trends in writing more accurately 
rhan in established periodicals—for economic reasons; 
and so far, one might say that the contents do indi- 
cate a trend away from realism, already mentioned— 
although R. C. Churchill and Donat O’Donnell are 
against the subject they write about, the interest is 
still there. Philip Toynbee’s assessment of that most 
subjective and imaginative of writers, Virginia Woolf, 
is also reprinted (from Horizon). 

However, the stories in the volume show a hard 
core of realism, in Jim Phelan’s Life Line (Penguin 
New Writing), in James Hanley’s The Road (Wind- 
mill}, and in Liam O’Flaherty’s The Touch (Irish 
Writing) that has a lyrical quality not present in his 
novels. Away from these is Denton Welch’s visual and 
evocative prose about a child’s contact with death, 
|The Coffin on the Hill (Life and Letters). 

The anthology is concerned only with writing: 
there are no essays on the visual arts or on music. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 970 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 

Ideological chess : Competitors are asked to re- 
christen the men, describe moves appropriate to 
them and the situations that would arise in the game. 
Length up to 200 words. Entries by September 28ih. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 967 


Set by Giles Romilly 

Competitors will recall Sir Walter Raleigh’s poem 
which begins : 

I wish I liked the human race, 
I wish I liked its silly face. 
Six guineas are offered for an irascible outburst of 
the same length and in the same form, on any one 
of the following occasions: “ First looking into 
Chapman’s Homer”; “‘ Standing on Westminster 
Bridge ’’ ; meeting “‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci”? ; 
attending ‘“* The Grammarian’s Funeral ”’ ; “ Going 
down to the Sea again.” 
Report by Giles Romilly 

There were a number of witty entries for this 
competition whose high standard made others the 
more disappointing. Sir Walter’s lines are deceivingly 
simple and it is not quite so easy to catch the spirit of 
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good many competitors dis- ON MEETING LA BELLE DAME SANS MER 


them as it appears. A 
qualified themselves by sending two lines or four ; one 
sent a fourteen line poem desceibing an extremely 
gloomy visit to an aunt in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The “ Belle Dame” attracted the most and also the 
most savage entries. No one seemed prepared to 
exchange their British rations for roots and manna- 
dew. On the whole the women competitors were 
more vindictive about her than the men—though 
none went quite so far as Gordon Melville, who 
unchivalrously threatened to “‘ use my fist’ on her 
wild, wild, eyes. D. R. Barclay, who concluded an 
amusing complaint with 
But what spoilt my whole attitude 
Was her crazy ideas about food 

unfortunately wandered too far from Raleigh’s metre. 
An excellent ‘“‘ Grammarian”’ came from Henry J. 
Murphy, whose last couplet struck the right note 
exactly. To him and to E. W. Fordham for the best 
of the “‘ Belle Dame” I award prizes of two guineas. 
A guinea to Alan Burscough for a pretty twist to the 
“Westminster Bridge’? theme; another to K. M. 
for his Chapman with a satisfactorily savage ending. 
Of many other good entries I select for quotation those 
of Willy Tadpole, Percy Vere, and Ellen Evans. 
Honourable mentions to Kim, Charles Higham, 
Mespil, Laurence Fowler, J.E., and G. McD. Wilson, 
whose excellent “‘ Down to the Sea Again” is un- 
fortunately just not quotable. 


ON ATTENDING “THE GRAMMARIAN’S 
FUNERAL.” 

I wish I liked grammarians, 
And particles like De’s and An’s. 
Although he helped to settle Hoti, 
To learn it nearly drove me potty. 
And so, he “ properly based Oun ”’! 
Come, hurry, let the body down. 


HENRY J. MURPHY. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


to any address in the world. 


Yearly, 32s. 6d. ; Six months, 16s. 3d. ; Three 
months, 8s, éd. 

By Air to any country in Europe, £3 yearly. 
Canada and U.S.A., Air Edition £3 15s. 
($15), yearly; Six months, £2 ($8). 
Surface Edition, $7 Yearly; Six months, $3.50. 
Subscriptions may be remitted to BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 
INC., 150 East 3§th Street, N.¥.16, N.Y. 

To other countries by special quotation. 
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I wish I thought that manna dew 
Were half as good as Irish stew. 
I wish I thought this faery’s child 
Would serve me with a pint of mild. 
And when a belle dame makes sweet moay 
I wish she’ld make it all alone. 

E. W. Forpnay, 


ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


I wish I found Westminster fair, 
I wish I saw the smokeless air, 
I wish—by God, the wish how deep !|~ 
The very houses were asleep 
Instead of being full of bats 
In brains of busy bureaucrats. 
ALAN BUurRscoucy, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


I wish I’d read all Homer through 

I wish just “‘ nodding terms ”’ would do, 

And if I knew Greek really well, 

I'd wish this Chapman’s wares in hell, 

I wish I were a true barbarian 

To chuck them from a peak in Darien. 
K,. M. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


I wish I ioved the sidelong glance 
Of ladies who are born in France, 
I wish I loved the elfin grot 
But, to be candid, I do not. 
In future, Johnny, please discard 
These ladies of the Boulevard. 
Witty Taprot, 


LOOKING ASKANCE AT CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER. 


.I wish I loved these realms of gold ; 
I wish I loved the loud and bold ; 
I wish I followed Johnny Keats 
4 In liking Chapman’s metric feats ; 
And when I make a wild surmise 
I wish it wasn’t Damn His Eyes ! 
PERCY VERE. 


MEETING LA BELLE DAME SAN 
MERCI. 


I wish I liked to hear you moan ; 
And longed to plait a blooming zone ; 
I wish I liked to sit in grots ; 
I wish I loved to eat shallots ; 
I wish I craved to kiss wild eyes ; 
I wish I liked daft lullabies. 
ELLEN EVANS. 




















‘CICERO 


and the Roman 
Republic 


By F. R. Cowell 


Here is much more than a life of 
Cicero; it is the history of an epoch, 
revealing with a wealth of detail the 
economic, political and social re- 
alities which determined the destiny 
of the Roman people and shaped 
the career of their great orator. It 
is also a most beautifully produced 
book, with 48 pages of photogravure 
illustrations and «a number of 
coloured charts and diagrams pro- 
viding visual guidance to the 
structure of the Roman state and 
society. 20/- net 
“The original thought and the 
historical learning which have gone 
to the making of his book at once 

deserve and command success.” 
SIR ERNEST BARKER in the 
** Sunday Times.” 
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Walter Allen's 
Arnold Bennett 


(English Novelists 65.) 


The just biography of 
Sackville of Drayton 
by Louis Marlow 


Illust. 21s. 


CPDL NPV 


HOME & VAN THAL 
36 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 
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With Forewords by 


The Hon. Arthur 


and Immigration. 


Lancaster. 
6/- net 


square miles. 


part of the whole, 


the Empire. 


broad argument... 











PEOPLE FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
by DUDLEY BARKER 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Godfrey Huggins 
P.C., C.H., K.C.M.G., F.R.C.S., M.P., 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. 


A. Calwell, 
Australian Minister for Information 


The Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, P.C., 
M.P., Chancellor of the Duchy of 


In the British Empire seventy-four million 
white people inhabit seven and a half million 
But two-thirds of them are 
crowded into an area less than one hundredth 


From these premises Mr. Dudley Barker 
advances a congent argument in favour of a 
redistribution of white populations within 


Mr. Hugh Dalton says ‘I consider that the 
is quite unanswerable.’ 


WERNER LAURIE 



























Now Available 


MEN, MACHINES 
AND 
HISTORY 
S. Lilley 


Histories of inventions have been written 
before, but the learning of our own 
generation has enormously increased the 
material and enhanced its significance. 
In a continuously readable narrative the 
author presents the record of inventions 
not simply as technical history, but a 
part of the history of civilisation 


240 pp. 52 illus. 10s. 6d. 


ps 
SLEEPLESS 
SPAIN 
Victor Alba 


This book is intended for those who art 
aware that a whole country has lost sleep 
under the grip of terror, but have grow! 
used to it and do not become indignant 


about it any more. 
8s. 6d. 


208 pp. 
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’ Appointments Vacant 
of the vacanéies in, these columns re- 
to a man between 18 and 50 inclusive or 























































id oman between ost ae Steins unless 
4 wy she is excepted from t 1a se of the 
nild. rol of ae yp 7, oe wa 
cy is for employment except t 
eet Moan - of that Order. 
DA agen nage a man with con- 
RDHAM, able practical exp. of ‘Trade Unions 
q barrister or solicitor) to fill the 

7 Registrar of Trade Unions in the Legal De- 

a ment. Candidates cokggnes | be over — 

| rally to direct supervise for- 

a ooo ee 
jstration it 

deep ! Sor Term Contract for two years at a 

rm between a. and {£Er1,600 p.a. 
edi to age, exp. — = — of 
ng allowance from Few to £E3 pa. 
nding to number of dependents a cee 
payable. i. Foe at present no income 
in the paw pe hg; : So. 

SSCOUGH, Strict wi = £1 os. 6d.) 

i the § 
ae House, Buck- 
Please mark 

ugh opes ie f of A 

B.C. invites applics. for post ssistant 

ould do, 0 Orchestral Manager. The duties of post 

i. je the supervision of the routine office 

in hell & for the administration of the Symphony 

‘ hestra and Theatre Orchestra. The ability 

jeal with a large volume of detailed and 

Darien ste paper work is essential. Candidates 
: have knowl. of instrumentation and be 

K.M. to read a score and to understand the 
ical implications of assembling players for 

CI chestral performance. exp.; either 

yee orchestral player hm an advan- 
, Sal. on rising annual increments 

cid 30 to 2 max. of 7 p.a. Detailed es. 
ce, ppointments Broadcasting Hse., 
, marked “* Music N. Sum.,” within 7 
. For acknowledgement enclose s.a.e. 
IVERSITY of Leeds. Dept. of Extra- 
rd Mural Studies, After Jan. 1, 1949, Civil- 
Aud to Forces Education in the Extra- 
ral area of the University of Leeds will be 

TADPOLE, ww by the University jointly with the 

A. and the ag =. Applics. 
’ ted by Jniyersity or following Lecture- 

MAN’S bs (to be effective from Jan. id? 1949) on 
scale £550- $-£900 p.a.; in case 
Lecturer’s duties will be wholly concerned 

gold ; b Civilian Aid to Forces Education in the 

id: : @ 1 Lecturer with qualifics. in Educa- 

> : work in cornection with the training 
ts ¥e EC. Instructors, &c. (b) 2 Lecturers, 
ats : will be reqd. to reside at or nr. Catterick 

Pal ? sp; one should have age 4 Honours degree 

ise Science and have quite in 

F omics, Political Science, Modern History 
eS nglish Literature. Applics., together with 

RCY VERE. sof 3 refs., to reach Registrar, Univer- 
“re 2 oe whom further partics. ob- 
able) by t. Ir. 

ME SAN SIVERSITY of Leeds. Dept. of Extra- 
{ural Studies. Applics. invited for post 
ssistant to Director of Extra~Mural Studies 

in 5 initial sal. on scale £550-£25-£900 p.a., 

ag ZONE ; brding to qualifics. and exp. The work will 

, concerned wholly with Civilian Aid to 
ces Education, Candidates should have 
Honours degree and pref. will be 7) 
| hose with admin. exp. and/or =< 
res 5 ces Education. Applics. to reach is- 
, University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
en Evans ics. may be * obtained) by October 11. 


ORKERS’ Educ. Assoc., Yorkshire North 
Dist. Applics. invited (from men and 
pen) for posts of organising Tutors for 
time work in connection with the scheme 
— Aid to Forces Education which the 
A. is undertaking in co-operation with 
Universing of Leeds. Sal. scale £400-£25- 
0 p.a. Commencing date Jan. 1, 1949. One 
pintment will be for courses in "the Appre- 
n of Music. Four appointments will be 
courses in Citizenship. Applicants may be 
. to live anywhere within the Extra-Mural 
. 4 b of the University of Leeds. Applics. to 
Y fh District Secretary, W.E.A., Blenheim 
tute, Blackman Lane, Leeds, 2 (from 
m further partics. obtainable), by Oct. 11. 
MPSHIRE County Council. Child Guid- 
ance Service. Applics. for post of a 
le-time Psychologist are invited from men 
omen with a University Degree or Diploma 
s\ ichology, pref. with exp. in Child Guid- 
work. Exp. in Play rapy is most 
tial. A car is necessary for purposes 
he appointment and if the Officer’s private 
s used, travelling allowances will be paid 
¢ County Scale for the time bei in 
10 6d - Sal. £§50- £700 (Males), £495-£560 
S. . males), a , in writing, giving full de- 
of quali > exp., and stating names of 
rsons from whom refs. can be obtained, 
be made to County ge Officer, The 

le, Winchester, by Sept. 
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been written 
of our own 
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significance. 
narrative the 
of inventions 
story, but a 

Civilisation. 





‘SS DUNTY of Leicester. Children Depart- 
4 ment. Applics. invited from men or 
ben with suitable qualifics. for appointment 

j emior Child Care Officer to <s as Chief 
slant to the Children Officer. £520 

rising to £570 p.a. (A.P.T. Ea V), 

ba travelling allowances.- Post will be sub- 


to Local Govt. Superann. Act, 1937, and 
those who are essful candidate will be reqd. to pass a 
has lost sleep ical exam. Applics. should | be forwarded 
ut have grow! Pctobe “tf IT, 1948, with names of three refs., 
ome indignant ohn A. Chatterton, Clerk of the County 
mcil, County Offices, Grey Friars, Leices- 
‘No applic. form is being issued.) 

8s 6d PPEAL Organiser reqd. (woman) by 
LW.C.A. Sy pug with aims of the Asso- 

mand exp. of appeal work essential. Sal. 

RESS £400 according to mp Apply in writing : 
nnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National 

; ts, Gt. Russell St. W.C.1, 
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‘acant—continued. 
Tit “Teaning College, El- 


S.E.9. $. afe invited fer the 
Pal tone in ith educ. and sociology, 
4 ofl vacancy caused on to 


by promoti 
Good academic qualifics. and 


. ncipalship. 
Cae exp. essential. Duties to commence 


- earlier if possible. Training 
1. Applic. forms from Princi- 
pal at college. (1800) 
Loc invites applics. from women who 
have completed a course of training at a 
nursery training college or who hold the cer- 
tificate of the National Nursery Exam. Board 
for a tment as resident Nursery Assis- 
tants, ss I, at its residential nursery schools. 
= £8 to "(195 a year plus tax-free emolu- 
, lodging and laundry. The 
~ = are situated at or near Dawlish, S. 
Devon; Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Thedding- 
worth, nr, Rugby; Cranleigh, Surrey; Heath- 
field, Sussex; mn, Bucks; Crockham 
Kent; and St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Apply 
in writing, giving age details previous 
- and Tams to Education Officer (Estab. 
hate tng County Hall, Westminster 


M Royal Hospital. Monks Orchard, 


Eden Park, Beckenham, Kent. Student 
Nurses trained in Psychiatric nursing. Resi- 
dent or non-resident. Full recreational facili- 
— for + ye ~ 4 weeks’ — — 
with pay. uring training £100 to £105 
p.a. plus Government allowance for women 
who have served a year in H.M. Forces or in 
work of national importance (1st year £25 
p.a.). Grants ne ro and £30 are paid at the 
res of third years of training pro- 

eet he meee exams. have been passed. 


;ORDSTIERE Educ. Cttee. Applics. in- 
vited from men or women with suitable 
qualifics. and exp. for full-time post of District 
Youth Organiser. Salary will be £420 x £12— 
480. Full partics. and applic. forms, which 
be returned oa. Oct. 2, from Director 
of Educ., County Offices, Oxford. 
MEZROPOLI AN Borough of Holborn. 
Experienced Club Leader regd. (man or 
woman) for Holborn a Social 
Centre. Fuller details supp! west to 
Town Clerk, — Hall, High. Iborn, 
eo ¢ for applics. Oct. 16, 1948. 
Work in East London. Part-time 
shtd.-typist reqd. for confidential work at 
family case-work agency. Family Welfare 
— (Stepney Cttee.), Bernard Baron Settle- 
St. E.1. Tel. Royal sror. 
NTOTTIN GHAM  Go-operative Society, 
Ltd., have vacancies for Qualified 
and also Dispensing in Optical 
partment (under separate om. Splendid 
opportunity. Housing accommodation may be 
available. Details and salary required to = 
aging Secretary, Co-operative 
ciety, Ltd., Up ottingham. 
TRAND 


in Jan., 19 
College 


~~ St. N 
itors (opening branch office 
_Hampstead) req. conveyancing and general 
assistant able work with slight supervision: 
might suit energ. yng. solicitor looking for 
opening in London with prospects—salary by 
arrangement. Full partics. to Box $431. 
ANTED immediately. Expd. book-seller 
: to take charge of established Book Dept. 
in East London Depti. Store. Excel. oppor- 
tunities with good prospects for keen yng. man 
or woman possessing initiative and ability. 
Commencing sal. according to exp., but not 
less than £330 p.a. Apply in ae 


full partics. of age, exp., etc., to Staff nager, 
London . Soc., Ltd., 54 Maryland St. 
Stratford, E.15 

REQUIRED by an educational committee— 


office nr. Oxford Circus—a junior short- 
hand-typist. Salary accdg. to qualifications. 
Apply, stating age, qualifics. and experience, if 
any, to Box 5505. 
Y with bad eyesight and much local 
government activity wants secretary-com- 
panion interested in country life, dogs and 
ae Pretty village 30 miles from London. 


CAVENDISH Secretarial Service, 20 Gt. 
Portland St. W.1. All office staff supplied 
and wanted. Also copying of professional, 
literary, foreign and business papers. Dupli- 
cating. High standard. MUSeum 7150. 





pointments Wanted 
WOMAN Apecint™ (25) wide exp. magazine 

work, general and verbatim reporting, 
subbing, feature layout, etc., reqs. interesting 
post London/abroad. Box 5300. 

NG. woman FM: (French, German), int 

lit., inc. MS theatre, music, sks. con- 
genial post. All reps. ackd. Box 5311. 

OUNG man, 22, ex-service, Public School, 

sks. employment. Literary interests but 
willing to learn anything not too moronic. 
London address. Home/overseas. Box 5316. 
ADU LT Education Tutor willing to under- 

take part-time literary work. Box 5329. 
YOUNG woman, B.Sc. Econ., Sociology, 

German, French, Typing, with proved 
organising ability, administrative, secretarial 
and research exp., seeks change of post with 
gd. opening. Pref. Oxford, Lond. Box 4648. 
GENTLEMAN (39) with extensive travel 

exp. and sound kndge. of principal Euro- 
pean langs., also sufficient Russian and Italian 
for translations, wd. undertake full / part-time 
research or welfare work, Exps. and/or small 
nominal salary. Prepared to travel. Write Box 
E510, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad St. E.C.2. 
EX: STUDENT, (English), University of 

Geneva and Sorbonne, (girl). Secretarial 
qualifications, seeks post. Interests, Art, Edu- 
cation and Advertising. Box 3947. 

OUNG man (27), engaged as private sec., 

expert stenographer, languages, foreign ex- 
perience, seeks post offering scope for advance- 
ment. Box 5392. 





Wanted—cecntinued 
ECRET ART ek secks —— post (salary 
last a £520 p.a.). Box 534 
8) N, Secy. by pn ay but versa- 
tile, yo ae of wide exp. & interests, 
Quaker, sks, new openi secretarial / other- 
wise. Suggestions grate efully welcomed or 
further information willingly given. Box 5342 
(RA ATS (German, French, English), 
ex-officer, 31, single, — prog. post, jour- 
nalism, commerce. Box ¢ 
YOUNG woman, fastidious and domesti- 
cated, anxious to leaye insecure profession, 
seeks post as housekeeper to professional per- 
son, London area. Box 5352. 
ET another—Intelligent young man, Pub- 
lic School educated, three years’ Service 
experience, eighteen months’ business training, 
optimist, secks cultural employment in which 
initiative is of use. 5365. 
Lie Student, starting ‘Kine’ s College even- 
course in Qctober, seeks interesting 
part-time occupation. Box 5324. 
E*.: a 4°, » sev. langs., 
Coll. grad., gt. organ. ability, widely trav. 
in respons. functions, know. mod. office & 
workshop routine, account., etc., seeks post 
(CONGENTAL occ Best refs. Box 5116. 
ENIAL occupation wanted by aca- 
CS educated gentleman, exp. in book 
trade. Fluent Ital., Ger., fair Fr. 2, special in- 
terests History , Philosophy. Box 5259. 
DVERTISER (Public School 2 post 
as companion-secretary to bachelor or 
elderly family. Contre! s & house. Musical, 
lit., theatrical tastes. Fond of gardening. Box 
A.R.104, 55 Bryanston St. London, W.1 
Examinations 
DECEMBER 1948 Examinations. The next 
examinations of Assocn. of Certified and 
gg Accountants will be held on Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs., Dec. 7, 8 and 9, 1948, at 
follg. ne Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, 
th, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Man ter, Newcastle, Not 
Plymouth, Sheffield. Last date for entries is 
Oct. 1, 1948, at office of the Assocn., 22 Bed- 
ford Sq. London, E.C.1. tes should 
give early notification of their intention to sit, 
and it should be noted that late applics. cannot 
be entertained. 








Personal 
WRITER seeks active post on reputable 
journal, preferably monthly with: advanced 
literary point of view, in return for capital in- 

vestment. Box 5359. 

COUPLE marrying Oct. like share house, 

Isleworth area, in exchange housekeeping / 

— help by wife. Husband, pursing West 

a out during day. Box 5371. 

OF required farm or permissible work, 

together or separately, for two former 

German P.O.W.s, wishing return England, 

one to marry. Box 5377. 7 

LAY wishes to assist evenings—interesting 
and creative work—only qualifications sec- 

retarial and catering; no remuneration neces- 

sary where real help can be given and some 
satisfaction gained in killing boredom after 

working hours. Box 5302 

LAPY with academic ‘qualifics .» Doctor’s 
widow, wishes buy Independent Girls’ 

School. Partnership considered. Good living 

accom. essential. ital ome. Box 5339. 
NDERPAID. wo yng. fem. grads., 
shorthand typing, Fr., Sp., cooking, etc., 

seek lucrative wk.-end jobs. Anywhere reach 

London, anything. Box 5350. 

GWITZERLAND : Judge’s wife would wel- 
come student (girl prefd.) in exch. with her 

son (young lawyer). London/district. Oct. to 

April. Dr. Steinbriichel, Erlenbach, Ziirich. 

A 35mm. Cine Camera and Spotlights re- 

quired on loan by avant-garde film unit. 

No hire fees paid. Glory only. Box 5273. 

Miscellaneous 

"TEACHER economics, social studies, desires 

paid homework evenings, holidays, any 

field. Box 5335 

[EALIAN Island iy in private villa 
£6 p.w. incl. Box 5627 
HILD Photographer (absolutely no corn) 
would like to meet anyone writing a book 

about children with a view to providing orig- 

inal illustrations. Box 538 : 

Fisst- -Class Piano Teacher regs. pupils. 
PAD. 4221 between 12-3, except wk.-end. 
UNSHINE in Lugano: Join a small party 
leaving Sept. 25, only two vacancies. Ex- 

nomen food and drink. Also winter sports party 

Box 5542. 

SUN yourself before Winter comes in lovely 
Ischia (Naples), St. Jean de Luz (Pyrenees), 

Brissago (S. Switzerland). Individual unusual 

inexpensive holidays. Allways Travel Service, 

20 Buckingham St. W.C.2. 

WINTER Sports at Wengen, Switzerland, 

£7 weekly, all inclusive, at Hotel Hir- 
schen. Book through agencies. 

CCENT and Dialect eliminated. Gladys 

Nyren, L.R.A.M. (Speech and Drama), 5 

Antrim Mansions, N.W.3. PRI. 1369. 

LETTICE Ramsey, Photographer (of Ramscy 
& Muspratt), London Studio, 3 Warwick 

Gdns. Kensington High St. WES. 1398 (ring 

mornings if possible). 

SEND your MSS, to Writers’ Advisory Ser- 
ware Room 6, 93/94, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2, for criticism, advice, revision and pre- 

paration for publication. Under supervision of 

author-journalist (N.U.J.). Details on appli- 
cation should be obtnd. before sending MSS. 

SHORT Story Writing. Send 24d. for 
* Stories that Sell To-day ” (a special bul- 

letin) and prospectus of world-famous course. 

Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 
UTTON One-week Shorthand. Test 
lesson, send 3d. in stamps. Write Dept. 

N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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Miscellaneous—continued 
OUTH Africa fer“ your Holiday. Hote!s, 
air passage, seven wonderful weeks, £290 
incl. Ackroyd’s Travel Agency, 15 Princes 
Arcade, Piccadilty, London. Regent 3311. 
USTRIA for Winter Sports Helidays. Un- 
spoilt Alpine villages under b'ue skies in 
‘he life-giving sunshine. Delightful simpie 
hotels at reasonable prices. Write for illus. 
brochure, Dept. F., F. & S. Austrian Tourist 
Bureau, Parliament ‘Mansions, Abbey Orchard 
St. S.W.1. Abbey 2214; 5 
“SE com; prendre, c'est la paix.’ The Lin- 
guists’ Club. London’s International 
Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1, for con- 
versation, and tuition in all foreign languages 
Continental Snack Bar. Phone SLO. 9595. 
GAPHOLOGICAL Expert, scientificaily 
trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnership, matrimonial affairs, child 
guidance, etc.), write to Graphological Bureau, 
I Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 
ANER Printers, Ltd., for printing - of 
Pamphicts, Reports, Leafiets, Stationery, 
o<. 189 eee High St. London, E.1. 


GOLiD Oak 702 
OL ainwater Butts, also Garden 


Ste for _ Panne or shrubs; various sizes. 
Catalogue vf, post from Baldwicks, 52 Gros- 
venor St. W 
PTE = Pe you tried Countryman, 

the cool, fragrant coltsfoot mixture ? Satis- 
fying smoke at reas. price. 2.0728. 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., post free. Countryside Prodts., 43G 
AE e Rd. Eastbourne. 

E Sample of Cotswold Vinge Cider 

AXS Perry Wine will convince you that 
both are ‘quality preducts. Obtainable only 
from makers in 6, 10 and 15-gallon returnable 
casks. Addressed env. for details: Cotswold 
Cider Co., 5 Stardens, Newent, Gloucs. 

OR schools, homes and offices. Centempor- 

ary Lithographs, a series of original colour 
prints by sixteen artists, from £1 each. On yiew 
or list from Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turn- 
stile, W.C.r. 





Books and Publications 
A MERICAN Modern Library Classics, The 
reatest Book Bargains in the world to- 
day. Write for lists. You can’t afford to miss 
this. Bernard Hanison, 38, Aberdeen Rd. N.5. 
Net 196 ( Petit Larousse Iilustré, seanes 
_— 19s. (post 1s.). At present in stock: 
choice of French lit. and fine books for 
po amy Open 9-6, Sat. incl. Librairie Fran- 
1 17 Gillingham St. S.W.1. VIC. 1583. 
“IN Perfect Shape,” by Arthur ‘Abplanalp. 
An up-to-date book on rational Health 
and Figure —s ~¢ any age. Forewords by 2 
Medical Doctors 7s. 6d. from all booksellers. 
BOOKS. Highest prices paid for all books 
in fine condition. Up 4, published 
price for modern novels. P send for price list. 
Fiction Library Service, 159 Victoria St. 
S.W.1. Phone VICtoria 9827. 
OOKS, second-hand, posted. Lists, Sil- 
verdale, It4, New City Rd. Glasgow. 
“*THE Nation,” America’s Leading Liberal 
Weekly. Subscriptions 35s. yearly, may 
be sent through the Publisher, N.S. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.2. Specimen 
copy on request. 
ROADCASTING Bulletin International 
Radio Programme. 12s. 6d. 6 mths., 25s. 32 
mths. Specimen copy 6d. 8 First Ave. Have. 
OU will find staff through a small advertise- 
ment in ““ Women’s Employment,” ss. for 
25 words, 7s. 6d. so. Women’s Employment, 
Terminal House, S.W.1. 
PPOINTMENTS—Home and Overseas — 
over 200 advertised in the current issue of 
“The Municipal Journal and Local Govern- 
ment Administrator.” a. by 1s. wkly., 
or 1s. 2d. a free. Pub. * The Munici- 
pal Journal,” * Ld., 3-4 Clerne nt Inn, Ww 





Sch cols 

EVERLEY School. Wolfelee, nr. Hawick. 

Prog. Co-Educ. Children from 3 years. 
Healthy, happy environment. Special attention 
given to diet. Entire charge, arrangements 
made for children with parents abroad. 
Country home and modern education 

offered to 3 children, preferably boys, ages 
5-7 years, in small progressive group, near 
Cambridge. Miss Rac, Holloways, Smith End, 
Barley, Herts. 

LMTREES, Great Missenden, Bucks, Co- 

ed. Home School. Easy access Baker Street 
stn. New Nursery House from 3 years. Few 
vacancies. Principal: Miss M. K. Wilson, 

OR freedom and self-government. Kil- 

quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 
Boys and girls from 3 yeers. Headmaster: 
John M. Aitkenhead, M.A., Ed.B. 


[ECKHAMPSTEAD | Residential Nursery" 
> 


(late of Eton Avenue), Reigate, Surrey. 
Vacancies for healthy children. Own garden 
prod. & chicken farm. Principal: Mrs. S. Sa: 

AEMOOR School, Rumbling Bridge, 


Perthshire. Edinburgh 40 miles. A modern 
co-ed. school, founded by parents and ed 
tionists. Friendly environment. Well-cquipped 
classrooms. Principals: John L. Grieve, B.S 


Janet Grieve, M.A., B.Ed. 
RRAYMONT School, Shortlands, Kent. Boys 
3-11, Girls 3-18. A few vac: ancie for weekly 
or full boarders. Apply for prospectus to Mrs. 
G. Price, Principa ul. RAV. 3272. 
"TXLE 3HURST School, Forest Row, Sussex. 
Boys and Girls (5-13). Freedom, health and 
happiness as besis of education. Apply Dorothy 
Mumford, B.Sc. 
W HITTONDENE House, Murray Park, 
Hounslow (33 bus route). Progressive day 
schoo! (3-8 yrs.) in delightful surroundings. 
Supt. Winifred. Middleton (Gipsy Hill Cert.). 
RELIABL -E advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, -Ltd:, -concerning schocls 
for boys and girls. Clarendon Hou te, 33 -& 12, 
Clifford St. W.1. Regent 2803. Founded igor. 
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